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Byron.* 


BYRON is a poet of whose mind it is not easy to gain a satis- 
factory sense. The reason of this is that he calls the imperative 
attention of the reader to parts of the experience which most 
other authors do not demand that the world shall examine. 
When we say we understand the personality of an author, we 
usually mean that we understand his manner of thinking. We 
do not see the whole man. Beyond an occasional trait that we 
may descry by accident, or beyond a very general notion of his 
character that we may obtain, we do not see the inner life of the 
man, nor do we seek to know this, any more than when we go 
to dine at a friend’s house we wish to look into the kitchen. Of 
course, an author has a character, just as a house has a kitchen. 
But we do not think it necessary to look at it closely. White of 
Selborne, for instance, is an author whom we feel that we know. 
But we do not know his private character, as it was known to his 
family and his daily acquaintances. We know little about this, 
beyond feeling sure that he was an admirable and charming man. 
What we know is the reflecting, the observing, and the speaking 
man. White of Selborne, indeed, for so clear and visible a char- 
acter, is a tranquil one. And authors vary greatly in the degree 
in which they call the reader's attention to their own experience. 
But scarcely any author is so exacting as Byron in this way. At 
every point one is curious to see the precise mind of the poet ; 
one wishes to inquire continually as to the depth and sincerity of 
his feelings. Now, it is much more difficult to discover the truth as 
to these parts of the mind, if indeed it is possible at all to discover 
it very completely, than to understand the thinking manner of an 
author. So that it is true that Byron is difficult to understand 
— to see for the very reason that he has expressed himself so 

ully. 

By the thinking manner of an author I mean his manner of 
looking out from himself. Of thinking in the narrower sense of 
the word Byron did little. His sensibilities were mighty, but the 
accent of the purely mental part of him was light. He was defi- 
cient in perception into men’s minds, although this has not been 
sufficiently recognized. Indeed, the general belief has been the 
contrary of this. He has been thought to have a strong under- 
standing of human nature, and he has been considered a satirist. 
Now I should doubt if there is to be found in Byron’s works a 
line of genuine satire. Satire is the accurate description of folly, 
meanness or wickedness ; its material is a powerful knowledge of 
hateful or contemptible states of mind. There can be no satire 
where this knowledge does not exist. Satire, in order to be good, 
need not be just as against those who are satirized ; but it must 
bear upon its face the evidence of its fidelity to nature. For 
instance, in that familiar passage of Pope upon Addison, Pope 
may have been wrong in ascribing to Addison the state of mind 
which he there portrays with such felicity ; but the reader must 
feel that it is a human state of mind which he there describes. 
Now Byron had little of this perception into states of mind. His 





iomae essay will be concluded in the next number of Tue Critic, published on 
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satire has always seemed to me to resemble the mischievous 
pertness with which some spoilt son and heir astonishes his 
mamma, his maiden aunt, and the elderly dependants of the 
household. ‘His letters, the records of his private conversations, 
and his poems are full of a saucy frivolity, which Moore and other 
persons, more sympathetic than discriminating, mistook for wit. 
But, as a rule, these smart words contain little sense or matter. 
Byron was in general deficient in that wit the essence of which is 
a knowledge of the human mind. There is a lighter and Jess pro- 
found kind with which he was somewhat, but not remarkably, 
gifted. Nor was his mind to any considerable degree a humor- 
ous one, although he was not without the humor which is a sort 
of half comic youthful fancy. 

Moreover, wit and the stronger humor are the qualities of adult 
men ; and I have never been able to get rid of the impression 
that Byron was a boy, a brilliant and precocious boy, but still a 
boy. He may be said to have been in a sense a mature boy. 
There is a maturity of the boy and an immaturity of the man. 
The powers of a brilliant boy have often a clearness and whole- 
ness which those of a young man lack. The young man is apt to 
begin by questioning the world’s ideas from the bottom, or by 
accepting only those to which his mind earnestly assents, and by 
challenging or ignoring the rest. The immature man is thus 
likely to run into eccentricity, obscurity and a barren subtlety. 
But the boy accepts without question the commonly received ideas 
of the world and often expresses them so well that it is difficult to 
distinguish his ready commonplaces, entirely wanting in virile 
sincerity and depth of knowledge of life, from the simple and sane 
expressions of those fortunate authors who express with perfection 
thoughts common to all the world. The mind of Byron was like 
that of such a boy, and, I think, to a considerable extent main- 
tained this character to the end of his life. The reader may ask : 
Was Byron a boy when he wrote ‘ Manfred’ and ‘Don Juan’? I 
think there is an adolescence mixed up with the dignity of Man- 
fred. Perhaps one may not be conscious of it in the greater parts 
of ‘Don Juan’, but there the poet’s mind is fixed upon the sensu- 
ous and the external. 

I know that Byron has been thought of as a political satirist. 
The ‘ Vision of Judgment’ has been called a great satire. I do not 
see, however, that it has that perception into states of mind, 
either individual or aggregate, which is necessary to satire. 
Byron nowhere gives evidence of a clear perception into the men- 
tal nature of the despotism of that time. The superior orders of 
society were then completely in power, and, as they thought, for- 
ever—reactions usually believe that they will last for ever. The 
sufferings of their friends and those of the world had given their 
cause an aspect of righteousness, and they thought that it had 
now been shown that the world could not get on without them. 
But along with this confidence there was a knowledge that the 
lower orders were to be feared as well as despised. It was this 
consciousness which gave a a energy and cruelty to the 
entire deportment of the higher towards the inferior classes of 
society. It was in opposition to this condition of the world that 
Byron wrote. Other authors were better satirists and critics of 
that reaction than Byron, because they were more intelligent than 
he and had a deeper perception than he into the human mind. 
Such a writer as Hazlitt, for instance, could clearly see, and dislike 
as it deserved,the mind of that man who would have all the sheep 
stealers in the world hanged rather than that his imagination 
should be disturbed by the apprehension of some remote and 
dimly perceived injury to his property ; who had such a passion 
that his own skin should be quite whole that he thought a thou- 
sand lashes just the proper modicum of punishment for a common 
soldier. It may be said truly that it was not necessary to be 
thoughtful or intellectual in order to be a leader in that day ; the 
liberalism of that day was not critical; it was a passion. It was 
an unthinking longing. It had no knowledge of any kind. It 
professed, for instance, to little practical caution or thought for the 
morrow. The prospect of liberty for Europe was at that time so 
remote that there was no need for men “to face the problem of 
what they should do when they obtained it ; they had leisure to 
cry for it as babes cry for the moon, and with as little risk of ever 
having it on their hands. The poet who felt this longing most 
energetically and expressed it best would have been no doubt the 
literary leader of his time. It has been thought by some that 
Byron was such a poet. This view has been expressed in an 


essay by an able and zealous English literary man; the essay in 
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view may be the correct one ; it appears to me, however, rather 
theoretical than real. Looking simply at Byron, the man, I do not 
think that his political aspirations were as important a part of 
his character as this writer considers. 

When we leave off thinking of the intellect of Byron and come 
to think of his sensibility and passion, his figure changes in an 
instant from that of a schoolboy almost to that of a demigod ; he 
becomes heroic and mysterious ; he invites us to penetrate his 
character. By the reader who is curious concerning Byron many 
of his poems wil] be read less for the pleasure which as poems 
they give than in order to assist him to understand the mind of 
the poet. Nearly all these poems are, however, worth reading ; 
two of the qualities which they describe are always most interest- 
ing—the love and the fighting. Thecharacter of the love is, not- 
withstanding its simple bodily passion, usually a tender friendship. 
Byron had great ability for describing fighting scenes, perhaps 
greater than any modern writer. Sir Walter Scott is a good de- 
scriber of fighting scenes, but he does not paint the passion of 
deadly enmity between combatants as Byron does ; indeed, he 
scarcely paints it at all. Byron’s combatants fight like tigers ; 
Sir Walter Scott’s like highly-honorable head boys at Rugby. 
Who does not love the magnanimity of Scott's heroes, or fails to 
be charmed by their sweet and sunny fighting? But it is always 
a surprise when they really kill one another ; we think it must be 
by accident, or we expect that, like the angels of Milton when 
knocked over by the artillery of Satan, they will rise again, their 
corporeal essences still intact, ‘the ethereal substance closed, 
not long divisible.’ I recall a scene in one of the cantos of ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,’ in which the Southern soldiers under Mar and 
the Clan of Rhoderick Dhu join battle in a vale which leads from 
one Highland loch to another. The minstrel] describes the begin- 
ning of the fight at Loch Achray, and then hastens to the other 
end of the valley to await the coming of the battle. Now that 
scene has always seemed to me such a nice accompaniment of a 
charming landscape ; a bright morning atmosphere and a moun- 
tain tarn. JI am not sure that it has not a kind of holiday char- 
acter. You would go to see it as you would_go to the races, in 
smart clothes and with a flower in the button-hole, and, as the 
tinkling of their musical swords drew nearer, you would applaud 
with gloved hands. But I should expect to hear no groans of 
wounded and dying men. 

How unlike this are the battles in Byron’s poems. The com- 
batants of Byron have for one another a really feline hate. His 
imagination carries us into the midst of dark and implacable pas- 
sions. He describes a character of man to whom an insult incom- 
pletely avenged is as irremediable a calamity as the loss of her 
virtue toa woman. Indeed, a complete revenge seems scarcely 
possible ; the death of his enemy in battle is scarcely an expiation 
of the humiliation he has suffered; one can fancy the victor 
os baffled and with a sense of defeat before the body of the 
vanquished. I suppose that many people would think the pas- 
sions of hatred and revenge described by Byron exaggerated, if 
not impossible, and the descriptions of them affected. But the 
descriptions are true to nature, and, even where exaggerated, have 
a basis of fact. It is natura] that many persons should be incred- 
ulous as to the correctness of these descriptions and that they 
should think the feelings represented abnormal. Such states of 
mind, although they exist, are very much the exception at pres- 
ent. It is, indeed, surprising, considering what the possibilities 
of these passions are, and their history, to see how little force they 
have in most people’s minds. 
ally but surely growing weaker. This is being accomplished by 
the delicate and universal influence of democracy upon the indi- 
vidual character ; this power works not through the moral sense 
of men but through their self-interest. It does not reprove the 
thought, but represses its manifestation. People cannot go on 
nursing thoughts which they are not permitted to express or exer- 
cise. Hence the passions themselves dwindle like those organs of 
the animal creation which disappear by disuse. 

But fine as Byron's Wescriptions of fighting scenes are, the 
critical reader is less interested in the descriptions themselves 
than curious about their relation to the poet. One asks the 
cause of the prominence which he gives to the passions of hatred 
and revenge and of the consideration which he bestows upon the 
fighting sentiment. One is teased to find out how he came by 
his Corsairs and Laras. There is in all his poems a dark, silent 
and sinful man, who practices his energy in warfare, who is un- 
happy and careless of life, and is usually a profound cynic. What 
was this man’s relation to Byron’s own character? . 


It is evident that they are gradu- 


It is hardly necessary to say that Byron was not a cynic, 
although it was in this light that he appeared in his own day. 
The following from Sir Egerton Brydges’s book describes him as 
he was then believed to be: ‘ Taste and strong intellect mixed 
themselves up with all his mental movements. Lord Byron had 
a stern, direct and severe mind, a sarcastic, disdainful, gloomy 
temper ; he had no light sympathy with heartless cheerfulness.’ 
Of course, this is mistaken. Byron, indeed, was not without that 
scorn which accompanies the confusion and distress of mind re- 
sulting from immorality. But he was too facile and impression- 
able for the part of a cynic. He had not the cynic’s power of 
attention upon mental matters, nor did he have another quality 
which I believe to be necessary to this character. One of the 
constituents of the cynical character is a strong moral sense. 
Now the moral sense of Byron—he had such a sense—was not 
strong; it was crude. But it is not necessary to enter into a dis- 
quisition on the cynical character to prove that Byron was not a 
cynic. He evidently was not. Nor did he resemble this creation 
of his in hatred or cruelty. Iam sure that the strongest animos- 
ity which he ever cherished would have paled before that which 
many a respectable man carries under his waistcoat to church 
with him. Moreover, cynicism and hatred are adult passions, and 
Byron, we have seen, was never quite adult. What, then, was 
Byron’s relation to the fighting passion which is so prominent in 
his poems? This passion is one which men share with the ani- 
mals, and is physica] and universal. It is for this reason, I think, 
that men find the fighting passion easier to simulate than other 
passions. I believe, for instance, that actors are usually more 
correct in bellicose than in pathetic parts. Sometimes we come 
across an actor who is good in nothing else but fighting parts ; 
who when he wishes to be sentimental or pathetic or humorous is 
a stick, but who as soon as he has to imitate the behavior of a 
man in a quarrel will become spirited and natural. There is such 
a man at present on the London boards. This, by the way, is a 
young man, and perhaps young men are apt to be better at this 
kind of acting than old ones, they being nearer to the passion. 
Boys are often remarkably good reciters of fighting scenes. Boys, 
for that matter, are apt to be very good reciters in general. They 
have little false shame or self-consciousness, and they believe in 
the poetry and eloquence which they admire as they will never 
believe in anything of their own. A boy with a talent for recita- 
tion, will, without thought, in reciting pieces of this kind, often be 
more correct in his emphasis than Mr. Booth or Mr. Irving. But 
boys are distinctly better at pieces of a bellicose than of a pathetic 
character. 

1 once had a schoolfellow who had a most remarkable talent fcr 
the imitation of the fighting passion, and I think that my recollec- 
tion of this boy helps me to understand the rationale of Byron's 
bellicose poetry. 1 have never seen anything bolder or more true 
to nature than the manner of this boy in reciting accounts of com- 
bats and battles. I should make this explanation of his talent. 
He was an amiable boy enough, but I believe that he had, hin- 
dered and subdued by other and contrary qualities, a strong native 
and probably inherited instinct for fighting. But he had besides 
—and this was the more important cause of his talent—that natu- 
ral anger which is the result of a superfluity of mental and physi- 
cal life. Asa bright and lively animal of the male kind, he had 
this in common with the gamecock and the young stallion, It 
was this which prompted the catlike gesture of deadly hate with 
which he throttled an imaginary foe or the rhythm with which he 
intoned his cry of defiance or exultation in victory. Now I think 
that Byron’s relation to the fighting passages in his works was 
like that of this boy to the bellicose pieces which he recited. He 
too had a native and probably inherited instinct for fighting. He 
had also that natural rage which is the result of a superfluity of 
life ; for perhaps no man ever had a greater superfluity of life 
than he. 

Perhaps the following explanation might be made of his Cor- 
sairs and Laras. It was during his journey to Greece that his 
mind came into its first full force. He was then in a part of the 
world where a great deal of fighting was done, and saw much of 
people who had a high opinion of physical courage and prowess. 
The life which he describes in his poems, no doubt, did exist in 
those regions at that time. The Turk, perhaps, resembled the 
brave and sedate being which he is painted in ‘The Giaour, and‘The 
Bride of Abydos.’ 1 have heard Mr. Trelawney say that an old 
Turk was the only real nobleman he had ever seen. Epirus and 


Albania had, no doubt, many desperate fellows. There were, be- 
sides, certain Levantine Europeans who were dark and singular 
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persons. Byron met a few such characters, or, at any rate, heard 
a great many stories about them. Nothing was more natural than 
that these characters and the life they led should produce a pro- 
found impression upon his mind. He was a young man witha 
passion for glory. It is natural for ambitious young persons to 
wish to distinguish themselves in the qualities which are admired 
by the people among whom they live. It would, for instance, 
have been natural for a young man of a susceptible turn, who 
should have gone to Alabama or Mississippi in the ‘ flush times’ 
of fore years ago, to have admired the heroes of the bloody duels 
and déSperate street-and tavern-fights which were the fashion of 
the time ; he would have looked with great interest at these men ; 
if he did not seek to imitate them, they would, at any rate, have 
been a great deal in his thoughts. In the same way Byron’s visit 
to the Mediterranean filled his mind with admiration of the life of 
that region. He admired the character of man he met with 
there. He received this character into his imagination with all 
the energy and power of sympathy which he possessed. The im- 
pression which it made upon him was profound and lasting. 
Years afterwards on Trelawney’s intimating to him that under 
certain circumstances he would have killed some one in a particu- 
larly unscrupulous manner, Byron said, with evident envy and 
admiration : ‘ You’re a cool hand.’ This was ten years after the 
visit to Greece ; one would think that after so many years he must 
have been bored with the subject. But from the tenacity of this 
idea in the mind of Byron we may judge the strength of its first 
reception. I fancy that he built air-castles about battles; he 
dreamed, no doubt, of many fights in which he acquitted himself 
with unexampled and totally impossible success. 

Of course, he did not do as many other young men would have 
done, really go and do some actual fighting. That would not 
have been like the poet, whose mind is for him a sufficient field of 
battle. Such characters as Byron have an irresolution which 
keeps them out of trouble, and which is as wholesome and proper 
for them as are the instinct and sure judgment which carry men 
of a different character so directly to their mark. There is about 
their small essays in practical affairs an insignificance and inapti- 
tude which is in singular contrast with their grave thoughts and 
grand intentions. If, by any unsound and unnatural movement, 
they do commit themselves to any serious action, they are pretty 
sure to discover that they have made a mistake. When Hamlet 
finally does strike, he kills Polonius. Byron’s final career in 
Greece show:s what a step he took when he left that land of 
dreams, in which he was so irresistible, to have to do with such im- 
malleable objects as human beings, and to undertake to interfere 
with that course of events which is so sure to take its own time, 
and which is so unconscious and careless of the individual men. 

LONDON, March, 1882. E. S. NADAL. 
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James, and John Stuart Mill.* 

THESE volumes by Professor Bain make a welcome addition to 
our knowledge of a group of men to whom the world is indebted 
for many valuable services in the cause of right and truth. The 
main interest, of course, centres in the younger Mill; but the 
father is also interesting for his own sake as well as from his rela- 
tionship to his greater son ; and besides, the volumes before us 
contain much valuable information respecting the social and intel- 
lectual circle of which the Mills were the centre. Professor Bain’s 
qualifications for the task he has undertaken were in many respects 
excellent ; for he was personally acquainted with the younger Mill, 
and being himself a philosopher, naturally treats his subject 
sympathetically. The principal defect in his workmanship, which 
is most noticeable in the life of James Mill, is a too close adhe- 
rence to the chronological order of events, which makes the bio- 
graphical portions of the work resemble a chronicle rather than a 
history, and renders it difficult to form a distinct idea of the vari- 
ous works on which Mill was from time to time engaged. Never- 
theless, the care with which the author has performed his task, his 
philosophical ability and his evident truthfulness, make both his 
volumes highly valuable to the student of the history of phil- 


osophy. 
The life of James Mill was in many respects an interesting one. 
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Born in a rural parish of Scotland, in the year 1773, the son of a 
laborer, he devoted himself from his earliest vears to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and passed in due time from the parish school 
to the academy, and thence to the University of Edinburgh. He 
chose the ministry as his profession and, after completing his 
course of study, was licensed to preach, in 1798 ; but being un- 
successful in getting a permanent pastorate, he left Scotland at 
the age of twenty-nine, to seek his fortune in London. Here ina 
few months he obtained literary employment, chiefly on periodi- 
cals ; and this continued to be his main source of income until 
1819, when he obtained the appointment in the office of the East 
India Company which made him independent for the rest of his 
life. Before entering the company’s employ, however, he had 
published his ‘ History of British India,’ and in after years, not- 
withstanding his official labors, he wrote a work on ‘ The Ele- 
ments of Political Economy,’ an ‘ Analysis of the Human Mind,’ 
and a great variety of articles in reviews and cyclopedias. The 
man who could do all this in a way to command respect from the 
best judges of his work, must have had some qualities of mind 
and character above the ordinary ; and while few will agree with 
Professor Bain in calling him a man of genius, no one will refuse 
him the respect that is due to talent combined with untiring 
energy, a sincere love of truth, and a fervent desire to benefit his 
fellow-men. His services in the cause of political reform and in 
promoting the study of the social sciences, and his stimulating in- 
fluence upon the younger men around him, made him a highly 
useful man even in the estimation of those who do not accord him 
the honor due to genius. Of his personal character we have not 
space to speak largely ; but it is certain, even from the facts his 
biographer furnishes, that he was not so perfect a model as our 
author would fain believe. His integrity, industry, and public 
spirit are indisputable ; but the admissions of Professor Bain, as 
well as of John Mill, render it certain that he was neither a loving 
husband nor a tender father, and he sometiines, as in his ‘ Frag- 
ment on Mackintosh,’ carried his personal animosities into his 
public work. 

Professor Bain very aptly and very justly remarks that James 
Mill’s greatest contribution to human progress was his son, John 
Stuart ; and, this being the case, we cannot help wishing that our 
author had been able to furnish us a greater amount of informa- 
tion respecting the son. The volume devoted to the younger Mill 
is entitled ‘ A criticism: with personal recollections ;” but while 
the criticisms of Professor Bain are entitled to great respect and 
are often of much value, the personal recollections are neither so 
valuable nor so copious as we might have expected. Some ac- 
count is given of the preparation of Mill’s various works, and it is 
interesting to learn that he and Professor Bain were mutually 
helpful in their philosophical labors. Some minor traits in the 
great thinker’s personal character are brought before us ; but we 
miss the letters, the records of conversation, and the many per- 
sonal reminiscences we should be so glad to have. Still, we are 
thankful to the author for what he does present, regretting only 
that we cannot have more. The work gives us some information 
not contained in Mill’s autobiography about the education he re- 
ceived ; and while we see in it much that was useful in training a 
philosophical thinker, we see also much waste of time in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge that was never of any use to the learner 
and the labor of acquiring which was a terrible strain upon the 
young man’s strength. Professor Bain is undoubtedly right in 
attributing the depression of mind that Mill suffered from in his 
twenty-first year to excessive mental work ; and we are told that 
two of Mill’s younger brothers died in early manhood from the 
effects of a similar strain. The author thinks that Mill himself 
had too little care of his health and did not make proper allow- 
ance for the drafts on the nervous system which high intellectual 
labor makes ; and we learn that he was repeatedly subject to a 
general breakdown of the vital powers. It must be remembered, 
however, that if Mill strained his system beyond the point of pru- 
dence, he did it in the service of mankind, and if he had been as 
careful of his health as some men are, we might have missed some 
of those valuable works that flowed so abundantly from his pen. 
The closing chapter of the volume on the younger Mill is devoted 
to a general estimate of his character and work, and the remarks 
and criticisms it contains are well considered and suggestive. 
Professor Bain mentions a considerable number of Mill’s earlier 
writings, in the Westminster Review and elsewhere, which were 
not reprinted in the author's own edition of his miscellaneous 
works, and some of which readers of the present day would un- 
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doubtedly like to see. Such are the review of Whately’s Logic, 
the articles on Lord Durham’s administration in Canada, and the 
essay on the ‘ Reorganization of the Reform Party,’ to which may 
be added the petition of the East India Company for the renewal 
of its charter, which was drafted by Mill. Some of these works 
are landmarks in their author's history, and all are doubtless val- 
uable as studies in philosophy and politics. It is understood that 
the American publishers of these volumes are about to issue a 
uniform edition of Mill’s miscellaneous works, and it is to be 
hoped that some of these papers may find a place in the collec- 
tion. 





“The Princess Elizabeth.” * 


THE work before us is a drama, written in blank verse, extend- 
ing through four acts, and having for its subject some passages, 
real or supposed, in the early youth of Elizabeth of England. 
The relations of Thomas Dudley, Earl of Seymour, with the young 

rincess, his vows of love to her, not hindering him in a more 
ervent suit to Beatrice Dacre, one of her ladies in waiting—the 
treachery of spies and papists, their machinations against both the 
earl and the princess, the unmerited attainder and execution of the 
earl, and the suicide of Beatrice following thereupon—such are the 
matters brought before us in the play. The period shown is that 
immediately following the death of Katharine, last queen and 
widow of Henry VIII., and married after his death to the Earl of 
Seymour, for whom the Princess Elizabeth is supposed to cherish 
an ill concealed and wayward passion. 

We must accord to this work the praise of being carefully writ- 
ten. Its historic ground has also the merit of being new as a 
subject for dramatic composition. The presentments of Eliza- 
beth already given to the stage show her as a queen, and not as 
a princess. ‘The author now under review has not forgotten the 
passionate and unequal character of Elizabeth, and in the scene 
in which she first appears with the Earl of Seymour he makes her 
to swear more than once, and to accuse the earl flatly of lying. 
Seymour repels the accusation, and requires the princess : 

‘To cancel the deep wrong 
By word as deep of reparation.’ 


She, complying, says : 
‘Forgive the word I spake. Oh! I am swirled 
Adown a flood of doubts, and joys, and fears, 


That rend the blush of maidenhood in twain, 
To show the fact of feature.’ 


And this quotation may as well be made to introduce our esti- 
mate of the language of the piece, which is grandiloquent in the 
extreme, while the thoughts for which it becomes the vehicle are 
for the most part commonplace, and inappropriate to those who 
utter them. To think of the various dramates persone as sitting 
or standing together, and twisting their utterly colorless talk into 
such agonies of rhetoric is “— tiresome to the imagination. The 
reality would be more than flesh and blood-could bear. The 
ancients were accustomed to see their actors play in masks, but 
the modern world would have little patience to see a play acted 
on stilts. This one was probably not intended for the stage, but 
a play for the closet demands dramatic truth and dignity as much 
as any other, and in Jacking humanity it necessarily lacks inter- 
est. The historical Play may easily degenerate into dulness, and 
represent patience of study rather than power of conception. To 


our mind, the present specimen goes further in that direction than- 


the average. A few quotations may enable our readers to form 
their own estimate of its merit. For example, in the scene from 
which we have already quoted, Seymour speaks thus of his de- 
parture : . 
‘ Your highness sees 

How loath I am ¢o quit a princely smile ; 

Yet nathless I must go. And if it be 

Your highness still shall choose— 

I shall crave leave, at my recoming hither, 

To bend a loyal knee, and touch your hand.’ 


To this recondite statement, Elizabeth replies : 


‘ Nay, I shall go mad ! 
’Fore heaven I swear you shall not leave me so, 
With polished phrasing of court dialects 
Trilled in a measured cadence from your tongue, 
Leave off the titles, or I go stark mad!’ 
* The Princess Elizabeth. A lyric drama. By Francis N. Williams. Philadelphia : 
@ Haffelfinger ¥ . “ae 


. . 


These words would seem to deprecate the homage paid to royal 
rank, while the remainder of the passage points in an opposite 
direction : 
‘Am I some village wench, to sweeten sack, 
Or stand at guard over an oaken till, 
To be chucked under chin and told, mayhap, 
How red my cheeks are ?’ 


Throughout the play, ‘ mayhap’ is used in place of ‘ perhaps,’ 
‘agone’ instead of ‘ ago,’ and the harmless ‘ if,’ familiar in the 
English of Shakspeare and the Bible, is everywhere replaced by 
the more doubtful ‘an.” The word ‘ recomzng,’ which we have 
already quoted, is neither English nor better than English. 
* Proofed against ' is scarcely allowable, nor yet the following : 

‘ Wherefore dost thou stand 
So moveless, yet so full of quivers, quenched 
By very might of will ?’ 

To regard a young maiden as‘ full of quivers,’ is not easy, 
without some explanation; but to think of these quivers as 
quenched does indeed require a stretch of imagination which few 
possess. In good old Dr. Blair’s time, the confusion of figures 
was indicated as a fault to be avuided. But in these days of * un- 
kissed kisses,’ of ‘ symphonies in white,’ and ‘ harmonies in blue 
and gray,’ it may not appear monstrous that a young lady should 
be stuck full of quivers, as St. Sebastian is 4 arrows, and that 
these quivers, though neither of flame, nor suggesting it, shall be 
quenched ‘ by very might of will.’ 

Good intentions must not be overlooked in the critic’s estimate 
of any work, and we are glad to characterize the intention of this 
one as good. The failure, nevertheless, to carry out what is in- 
tended is that which strikes us most in Mr. Williams’ perform- 
ance. The want of a human quality in his characters is one 
which makes all other criticism superfluous. His personages are 
puppets, with very dry and pedantic parts set down for them. 

e regret to speak thus of a work which has obviously cost its 
author much labor. Our advice to him would be to adventure, if 
he needs must, in some other field of literary endeavor, or else to 
be willing to count his present achievement as a lesson from 
which he himself may learn what should not be done, in the inter- 
est of dramatic art, and of that poetry which, when lacking, leaves 
blank verse the blankest prose. 





“Charles Lamb.” (English Men of Letters.)* 

WE envy the Rev. Mr. Ainger the task assigned him by the 
editor of this series ; and we congratulate him on the manner of 
its performance. Whoever writes a life of Lamb writes con amore. 
He enjoys, moreover, the pleasing certainty of addressing an at- 
tentive and sympathetic if not an extensive audience. There is 
nothing perfunctory in the manner of the present biography, and no 
one can find reading it atask. It is not a completely satisfying 
life of ‘ the frolic and the gentle’ Elia (who but Lamb himself could 
give us that ?); but there is an abundance of autobiographic material 
in the Elian essays, and Mr. Ainger has drawn freely from that 
store. There was hardly a period of Lamb's career—hardly an epi- 
sode, we might almost say—that was not laid before the world 
with more or less distinctness of presentation in the rambling 
papers contributed to the London Magazine in the years from 
1820 to 1826. What with these invaluable fragments, and the 
letters and other memorials preserved by ‘Thomas Noon Talfourd 
and W. Carew Hazlitt; Barry Cornwall’s ‘ Memoir,’ and Pat- 
more’s reminiscences, and Hood's ; Leigh Hunt’s and Haydon’s 
autobiographies, and the lives of Coleridge and Robert Southey ; 
besides the * Diary’ of Crabb Robinson, and the *‘ Memoir of 
Charles Mathews,’ by his wife,—with all these materials lying 
within easy reach it would have been strange indeed had the 
present biographer failed to make an accurate and an entertaining 
book. We say this without the slightest wish to disparage the 
good work Mr. Ainger has done. He has written a book which, 
while it may not strengthen the affection of old lovers of Charles 
Lamb, will unquestionably do much to widen the circle of his ap- 
preciative readers. He is a kind though never a blind admirer of 
the gentle poet and essayist. Where Lamb’s judgment as a 
critic is at fault, he is perfectly willing to admit the error, and 
perfectly capable of pointing out its root. In other words, he is 
a fair and skilful critic himself, though this is by no means his 
only qualification for writing the lives (/z/e, rather) of Charles and 
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Mary Lamb. His literary style is crisp and lucid; his descrip- 
tions sufficiently picturesque. He knows well how to abridge and 
condense, and he has a faculty for quoting effectively. 

Yet, though he is not only a critic, he is a critic chiefly, and it is 
from the critical portions of his work that we would quote most 
freely if ample quotation were permissible. It was Lamb's 
* special note as a critic,’ he says, ‘ that he could not keep his hu- 
man compassion from blending with his judgment of every work 
of human imagination. If his strength as a critic was—and re- 
mains for us—as the “‘ strength of ten,’’ it was because his heart 
was pure.’ Of Charles’s habit of playing upon words he gives 
some amusing illustrations, not new of course, but perennially 
fresh, and strung upon a thread of acute and kindly analysis of 
the mental temper to which the habit should be ascribed. In this 
connection he finds it possible to make a plausible apology for the 
harsh comments of Carlyle on the ‘ ghastly, make-believe wit,’ 
the ‘dil ited insanity,’ that impressed him in the humorist’s con- 
versation. Mr. Ainger writes at length of the essays, quoting 
from them less copiously, however, than he must have felt in- 
clined to do. From the conclusion of his chapter on these essays 
we extract the following passage : 

‘There is an epithet commonly applied to Lamb so hackneyed 
that one shrinks from using it once more—the epithet “ delightful.” 
No other word certainly seems more appropriate, and it is perhaps 
because (in defiance of etymology) the sound of it suggests that 
double virtue of illuminating and making happy. It is in vain to 
attempt to convey an idea of the impression left by Lamb’s style. It 
evades analysis. One might as well seek to account for the perfume 
of lavender or the flavor of quince. It is in truth an essence pre- 
pared from flowers and herbs gathered in fields where the ordinary 
reader does not often range. And the nature of the writer—the 
alembic in which these various simples were distilled—was as rare 
for sweetness and purity as the best of those enshrined in the old 
folios—his ‘‘ midnight darlings.” If he had by nature the delicate 
graces of Marvell and the quaint fancy of Quarles, he also shared 
the chivalry of Sidney, and could lay on himself ‘‘ the lowliest 
duties,” in the spirit of his best beloved of all, John Milton. It is 
the man, Charles Lamb, that constitutes the enduring charm of his 
written words. He is, as I have said, an egotist—but an egotist 
without a touch of vanity or self-assertion—an egotist without a grain 
of envy orill nature. When asked one day whether he did not hate 
some person under discussion, he retorted, “ How could I hate him? 
Don’t I know him? I never could hate any one I knew.” It is this 
humanity that gives to his intellect its flexibility and its deep vision, 
that is the feeder at once of his pathos and his humor.’ 

It is rumored that Mr. John Morley begins to tire of this series 
which he has edited so ably, and that it is likely to be wound up 
soon. Mr. Morley had reserved Gray and Swift for himself ; 
but he has turned over Gray to Mr. E. W. Gosse, who has nearly 
finished his volume, and Swift will be done by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
Mr. Austin Dobson, we are very glad to see, is to write the life 
of Fielding. It is to be regretted that the series does not contain 
a sketch of any of the English dramatists —unless we except Dry- 
den, and even he is not treated by a professed critic of the drama. 





The Duke and the Doctor.* 

WILLIAM HowaRD RUSSELL, LL.D., recently sat on the 
Mount Ida of literature. In his hand was an apple, in his mind 
were distracting thoughts. ‘To whom,’ he mused, ‘shall I give 
this fruit? On whom shall I bestow the boon of my special cor- 
respondence from America?’ And there came before him three 
divinities of London journalism, the Zzmes, the Telegraph, the 
Morning Post. ‘ Give me the apple,’ sighed the Zzmes. *Iam 
rich ; my beauty is mature. By the memory of the Crimea, the 
Indian Mutiny, and Bull Run, I claim the apple, William.’ The 
Telegraph proudly said: ‘I have the largest circulation in the 
world. I published your letters from South Africa, and, for your 
sake, quarrelled with the War Office. For me the guerdon.’ 
And the Morning Post timidly cast down her eyes and murmured : 
‘Iam the organ of the aristocracy.” That was enough. Paris 
gave her the prize, and hastily left Mount Ida for the deck of a 
Cunarder, singing, 

‘Evohé! Que ces déesses 
pour enjéler les garcons. 

Evohé! Que ces déesses 
ont de dréles de facgons.’ 

We must be pardoned for this digression into the realms of 
mythology and opera bouffe. It really gives an idea of Dr. 





* Hesperothen. By William Howard Russell. 20 cents. (Franklin Square Library.) 
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Russell’s new diary and the style of it. Years have not sobered 
his luxuriant, tawdry, Irish muse. Here are all his old scraps of 
French, and his hack quotations in Latin He has not Jearnt that 
this manner of composition has either wholly passed away, or has 
else been made over to Ouida and her sisterhood. Besides, if he 
is shaky or hasty in his Latinity, if Ofella’s precepts are to appear 
as ‘non mea sermo’ (szc), or Cato’s conquered cause as ‘ diis 
placuit, etc. etc.,’ what is the use of these ornaments at all? Dr. 
Russell has done much to spread the tinsel mode of writing. We 
wish he could be brought to see its defects. If, for example, his 
party passed quickly through New York, why should he feel 
bound to say : ‘ We perched for a moment on the rim of the Cir- 
cean bow] and flew off after a glance at the surface, not taking 
even a sip of the contents ?” 

The purpose of his second visit to America was to accompany 
the Duke of Sutherland and a party of railroad directors. They 
came to spy out the land. Dr. Russell disguises the aim of the 
journey with much fine flummery, but it was purely commercial. 
The Duke is a canny Scot. He has long labored to increase his 
already enormous wealth. He is even reputed to be affected 
with Byron's ‘fine old gentlemanly vice.’ His position at the 
head of a great English railway company is both useful to the 
community and profitable to himself, and if he comes here to 
extend its connections, there is nothing discreditable in that. Why 
should not Dr. Russell be frank about it? Is he afraid of daz- 
zling us by unveiling the secrets of the ‘seventh heaven of 
dukery ?’ ‘ To millions of Americans,’ he says, ‘ the exact status of 
a Duke is as great a mystery as the rank of a Jam or of a Tha- 
koor is to the mass of Englishmen out of India.” He therefore 
admits us cautiously to the presence of his Duke, reveals his 
glories one by one, shows him now driving an engine, now 
descending a mine, now reviewing a fire brigade, and feels sure 
that each of these accomplishments will win American admiration, 
‘ especially if the Duke be discreetly moved to express his feelings 
of admiration to those around him.’ : 

For bear-leading of this kind, Dr. Russell has distinct qualifica- 
tions. He went with the Prince of Wales and Duke of Suther- 
land to India, and in his reports never wounded the feelings of the 
touchiest Bengal civilian. So in America he shows tact in nar- 
rating the entertainments that were offered to his party. He 
knows just what people are anxious to have their names men- 
tioned, and who prefer to have their hospitality held private. 
He calculates to a nicety the effect of a ducal title on the snobs of 
our larger cities. What he fails to understand is the spirit of the 
people outside these privileged centres. The Californian horse- 
keeper who called the great man ‘ Mr. Sutherland,’ or plain 
‘ Sutherland,’ and bade him take hold of a bucket, shocked Dr. 
Russell. In other respects he notes improvements everywhere. 
Our streets are wider, our manners better, and we spit less It 
is twenty years since Dr. Russell was here before, and he is struck 
by the change. Let us hope that, twenty years from now, he will 
pay us a third visit, and then, perhaps, we shall know more 
about dukes, have fewer snobs, and spit not at all. 





Recent Fiction. 

‘A TALLAHASSEE GIRL’* belongs to the class of stories briefly 
described as pleasant reading ; one may not read them twice, but one 
reads them once with enjoyment. ‘The title is a little deceptive, as 
one naturally expects that a heroine who takes her name from a 
popular street song will be nothing if not spirited and piquant ; in 
reality she is one of the timid and gentle creatures who spell their 
names with an ‘ ie,’ who exclaim with startled blushes, ‘ O, papa I hope 
you do not think I have done wrong!’ and who are largely depen- 
dent for their charm upon their pretty clothes—their cool white 
gowns, knots of ribbon, little scarlet shawls, and especially their hats, 
which usually hang by the ribbons from their arms. Around this 
gentle young girl revolve three heroes, with a result reminding one 
of the story of ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes.’ The sketches of Southern life 
are vivid and entertaining, evidently by one who has ‘been there,’ 
though the observation might seem too carefully minute to be that of 
a native Southerner. Neither has the criticism exactly a Northern 
flavor, and we half suspect that the story has something of English 
origin. 

WE SHALL not grudge the time we have spent in reading ‘My Lord 
and My Lady,’ + if haply we may be the means of saving anyone else 
from reading it. 





‘& Tallahassee Girl. $1.00, (Round-Robin Series.) Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 

+ My Lord and My Lady. By Mrs. Forrester. 60 cts. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 
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Energy-Waste in Education. 


WE hear so much, nowadays, about the enormous prosperity of 
the United States, and so often are told that it all springs from 
our wonderful free-school system, that we would be more than 
human if we did not end by accepting the compliment and fancy- 
ing ourselves all that our short-sighted flatterers assert. There 
is certainly some foundation for the assertion. Our schools have 
brought us mainly to what imperfect civilization we have ; but to 
fold our hands complacently in the supposition that our methods 
are ideal, or even that they are good, is a sign of stagnation, if 
not a signal for decline. If comparison is made with European 
countries which have labored under all sorts of antiquated social 
and political abuses, and either suffer from them still, or by vio- 
Jent reactions have saddled themselves with worse, the showing 
for the United States is fair. But he gauges the ambition of 
Americans as a nation at a very low mark who thinks that it is 
enough to surpass communities that are weighted in the race. 
There is no great honor in out-running rivals unless the contest 
is on equal terms. In the matter of education the United States 
hardly begin to see what can be done, and what must be done, if 
the human species is to make a great advance on this continent 
and in this century. 

Viewed broadly, the teaching of children is utterly mismanaged 
still, notwithstanding admirable work done by enlightened minds 
and the resultant systems of infant education which have a pre- 
carious existence in Germany, and, to a certain limited extent, 
here. Parents put less thought and spend Jess money on the 
teaching of their children in direct relation to the age of the chil- 
dren. It is not till a boy is almost grown that serious sacrifices 
are made. But by that time, in ninety nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, ignorant teaching, or feeble teaching, or wrong teaching, 
has soiperverted the boy’s mind, that no amount of cleverness on 
the part of instructors can remedy the evil. In the rare cases 
where parents understand the necessity as well as the practical 
economy of beginning at the beginning and forming the child 
when at the most formative age, they look about for the instruc- 
tors without finding them. Rich people can hire tutors ; but they 
cannot be sure of the tutors. The young men and women who 
have education and wish to support themselves by teaching will 
not accept the tutorship of little children, partly because they are 
really ignorant how to teach children, but chiefly because it is not 
thought an honorable calling. The evil is ancient, for in classic 
ages the ‘ pedagogue’ was often a slave, and generally an ignor- 
ant slave, whose office was to take the children to and from 
school, as the name itself implies. The college graduate feels 
himself or herself too fine a mind to be an assistant to the 
nursery. 

Considering the utter want of preparation for teaching even 
boys and girls intelligently, which is to be noted in our male and 
female colleges, it is better, under existing circumstances, that the 


education of children should remain in the hands of parents, - 


aunts, or ‘school-ma’ms’. The fact remains, however, that we 
pay the highest salaries to professors who, in those of our colleges 
which are not yet universities, teach only those boys and girls who 
have reached the age when they are, in the best sense, un- 
teachable. It is as if the blacksmith should hammer feebly at 
the iron when it is red hot and apply his greatest force when 
the metal is no longer malleable. It means a waste of energy in 
our education, which, like the ravages of excessive drink, is not 
to be calculated by any figures. We can only regard the enormity 
of the evil with terror and surprise. 


As in most matters, however, there is another way of viewiag 
these unphilosophical and wasteful methods of education. Sup- 
pose we put our most learned men to instructing infants ; will 
they not impress their minds too forcibly with the mark of their 
own personality, and so destroy all originality and initiative in the 
rising generation? Has not this been the case with foundlings 
and seminary scholars under the drill of Jesuits? To this it may 
be answered that each teacher would impress his individual 
theories and possibly his character on only a limited number 
of children, for, according to the ideal of such instruction, the 
classes would not be large ; there would be many more teachers 
in proportion to scholars than young men now can hope to find 
in the best colleges. But, again according to the idea of this 
theory, one of the qualifications of a professor of infant instruc- 
tion would be his ability to avoid too much dogmatism. Self- 
development would be encouraged by him ; self-consciousness 
in the young evaded with tact. The objection, and it is a 
strong objection, that is being made louder and Jouder by 
judicious parents and by medical men, that enthusiastic teachers 
allow, or urge, their ambitious scholars to overwork them- 
selves, is met in the same way. Such instructors are not the fit 
men and women for the place. The younger the children, the 
greater need for circumspection, the more care for their physical 
well-being, the greater vigilance lest the inherited temperaments 
shall be misunderstood and the food of the one prove the poison 
of the next. With the right training, it might be possible to teach 
children of ordinary health and mind many things that are now 
considered far beyond them and actually hurtful to their tender 
brains. The same instruction given without precautions would 
perhaps turn them into those unhappy beings, infant prodigies, 
and would be pretty certain to injure their health into the bargain. 
However the minor details may present themselves hereafter, the 
main proposition seems to be impregnable. More than a certain 
amount of knowledge cannot be imparted to a person at the vari- 
ous epochs of life. But what species of knowledge should be 
given in the different years and how that knowledge should be 
communicated are questions that have not begun to be solved. 
Evolutionists must look with disapprobation on the way in which 
boys, and particularly immature young women, are set to learn 
pages of hollow generalities under high-sounding titles, such as 
moral philosophy and the like. It instructs them neither in morals 
nor in philosophy; it only prevents them ever afterward from 
opening a hook on any subject connected in the reimotest degree 
with those hated terms. Most of our schools deal in veneering ; 
their instruction is a sham, though a well-meant sham. Those be 
boys are bad enough, but those for girls are cruel in their in- 
efficiency. Parents must remember that economy is more honor- 
able in any other direction than in the instruction of their 
children. Infant schools should be well endowed and sharply 
looked after ; teachers of young children selected with the greatest 
care and highly paid. The move must start from the people at 
large, and in due course the State will follow on a grander scale. 





ON discovering that many of the sculptures in the Cesnola col- 
lection of Cypriote antiquities had been unduly ‘ restored,’ Mr. 
Duncan Savage, Mr. Di Cesnola’s assistant in the Metropolitan 
Museum, promptly resigned. Before taking this step, he declares, 
he had extorted a promise from his chief to publish a list of the 
renovated articles. Having waited patiently upward of three 
months for a fulfilment of this promise, he has now published a 
list of the works that he himself has tested and found false. It 
took Mr. Savage thirteen months to make these discoveries. 
This seems an absurdly long time, under the circumstances ; but 
it looks very much as if it would take the Trustees of the Museum 
ten times as long, to realize the absurdity of the position in which 
the Director has placed them. Mr. Clarence Cook’s just-issued 
pamphlet on the ‘ Transformations and Migrations of Certain 
Statues in the Cesnola Collection ’ is really a blow in their behalf ; 
for everything that tends to expose the true relations of Mr. Di 
Cesnola to the Museum is of direct service to these confiding gen- 
tlemen. If their eyes have not yet been opened, a surgical opera- 
tion will be necessary. 





WE have received from the Rev. Phillips Brooks a list of the 
contributors to the fund for placing a memorial window to the 
late Dean Stanley in the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. 
Among the nearly three hundred names recorded, some are of 
more than national renown. Of the whole number a majority are 
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New Englanders, Boston, of course, contributing far more than 
her proportionate share. This, doubtless, is attributable to the 
fact that a Bostonian is the custodian of the fund. Had the 
movement originated here, there can be no doubt that New York 
would have headed the list as conspicuously as, under the present 
circumstances, Boston does. We are glad that so generous a re- 
sponse has been made to the suggestion of an American memorial 
to the Dean, but would be better pleased if the window were to 
be a product of American genius as well as a proof of Anierican 
liberality. 





Goethe’s Dirge for Byron. 
(Faust, Part II., Act III). 


Not alone, where’er thou bidest, 
For we know thee, who thou art. 

Ah ! though from the day thou hidest, 
Yet no soul from thee shall part. 

And we scarcely dare lament thee, 
Envying, while we sing thy fate. 

Troubled hours and bright were sent thee, 
Heart and song proved fair and great. 


Born for earthly glory surely, 
Heir to lordly rank and power, 
Lost unto thyself too early, 
Snatched away in manhood’s flower. 
Insight keen through cant and fashion, 
Sympathy with woe and wrong, 
Thine the noblest women’s passion, 
And inimitable song. 


None the less thou ran’st perversely 
: In the net thine eyes foresaw. 

And thou brokest all too fiercely, 
As with custom, so with law. 

Yet at last the highest duty 
Justified thy daring deed. 

Thou wouldst grasp ideal beauty, 
But alas! couldst not succeed. 


Who succeeds? a question painful, 
Answered not by shrouded Fate. 
On the day of days most baneful, 
Dumbly the response men wait. 
But new songs shall cheer your bosom, 
Crushed and mournful stand no more. 
From the earth they yet shall blossom, 
As they oft have bloomed before. 
EmMA LAZARUS. 





“The Rhymester.” * 

POETS would have us believe that the manufacture of verse is a 
divine gift, but we refuse to believe them, and the weight of au- 
thority is with us. As far back as the days of old George Gas- 
coigne, three hundred and odd years ago, they and their fellows, 
the Elizabethan critics, unfolded to the careless world the mys- 
teries of the primitive metrists, Greek, Roman, Italian, Span- 
ish, English—the heights of hendecasyllables and hexameters, the 
altitude of alcaics, the profundity of the pentameter, the depths 
of dactyls, and other nonsense of the sort—and lost their labor for 
their pains. When the poets, Sydney, Spenser, Dyer, and the 
rest, attempted to follow their blind guides they speedily found 
themselves in a slough of despond. It was as impossible to pro- 
duce English hexameters then as it is now. Phaer failed as abso- 
lutely as Longfellow and Kingsley—failed as absolutely as Goethe 
succeeded, the genius of their language being against them as the 
genius of his language was in his favor. The Shakspearian lyrists, 
like Shakspeare himself, wrote from a sense of music within, 





F * The Rhymester; or, the Rules of Rhyme. By the late Tom Hood. Edited, with 
additions; by Arthur Penn. $1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


in their own souls, echoes of the chamber-music of the time, mad- 
rigals, part-songs, the melodies of Byrd, Pilkington, Dowland, 
and Morley, and not from academic rules of which they knew 
nothing, or antique dicta which they disdained. What his native 
genius inspired in the young Milton we see in his magnificent 
Christmas hymn, and in the heavenly songs in ‘ Comus’ ; whither 
his learned fancies beguiled him we see in the discordant choruses 
in ‘Samson Agonistes’, which who will may read—if he can. The 
late Edward Guest, antiquarian, who published about fifty years 
ago a History of English Rhymes, taught all that could be taught to 
poetasters. Within the last year or two the late Sidney Lanier, a 
poet himself, considered English rhythms from a musician’s point 
of view, in a remarkable book. Ten or a dozen years ago, the 
late Tom Hood, also a poet, and the son of a poet, published * The 
Rules of Rhyme,’ of which we have a substantial reprint in ‘ The 
Rhymester,’ with additions and side-lights from its American edi- 
tor, Arthur Penn. The example of Hood’s great father in his 
matchless melodies, his own skill as a cunning versifier, and the 
accomplished editing of Mr. Penn, have made this booklet a use- 
ful guide to English versification—the most useful one, indeed, 
that we are acquainted with. It will instruct the youth of 
America of both sexes how to follow in the beaten paths of the 
masters——in blank verse, in the Spenserian stanza. in lyrics, in 
sungs, and in all the tricks of triolets, rondeaux, ballads, cho- 
ruses, villanelles, and other worn-out rococo, which is just now so 
popular, and will be so transitory. It is a good book, which 
teaches all this, for it teaches how to avoid it, and it will long 
remain as a monument to the taste and ingenuity of poor Tom 
Hood. 





Minor Notices. 

It is pleasant to read Mr. Kinsley’s essays,* because, while he is 
very much in earnest, he has evidently thought long and quietly over 
the subjects which he discusses, and he writes with composure, as one 
who neither fears the truth nor fears for it. This is most evident in 
Part First of his book, where he considers three topics that touch both 
science and theology. Part Second contains less of calm discussion 
and more of rhetoric ; the papers entitled ‘Satan Anticipated’ and 
‘The Key to Success’ are often interesting, but not unusually so. 
The last two, on ‘ Shelley’ and ‘ The Bronté Sisters,’ have the fresh- 
ness that springs from a sympathetic personal appreciation ; they are 
not of the nature of accurate criticism. This is not to be regretted—at 
least if we may estimate the author’s breadth of literary judgment by 
his remark in praise of Charlotte Bronté: ‘ Her spirit is much more 
to be commended than Thackeray’s, for ; there was too much 
of heartless raillery in his tone,’ etc. But this want of keen insight 
does not prevent the author from understanding the best that is in the 
writers with whom he sympathizes, and it is not felt in the weightier 
essays of Part First. The opening title is ‘The Supernatural,’ and 
the discussion takes the form of a temperate examination, from a con- 
servative standpoint, of certain phases of modern thought, under the 
heads of ‘ The Nature of Force,’ ‘ The Nebular Hypothesis,’ ‘ Vitality,’ 
‘Creative Forces,’ and others. The second essay, on ‘ Mental Life 
Below the Human,’ goes to show the existence in animals of some de- 
gree of capacity for rational thought, but without moral perceptions. 
The third discusses the question, ‘ When Did the Human Race Begin ?” 


Mr. Bincuaw is fresh and unconventional, Treating an old theme,t 
a theme on which Mme. de Rémusat has, in some directions, left no 
more to be said, he so arranges his facts as to produce an effect of 
novelty. He is also thorough. He not only relates at length the 
matrimonial adventures of the first Napoleon, of Lucien and Jerome, 
but also tells the story of Eliza Baiocchi, the eldest of the Emperor’s 
sisters; of Pauline Borghese, /a jolie Paulette, his second and much 
less virtuous sister ; of Caroline Murat, who, Talleyrand says, had 
the head of Cromwell on the shoulders of a pretty woman; of 
Josephine’s family, the Taschers ; of Napoleon III. and Eugénie; 
and of the mistresses and illegitimate children of Napoleon I., whom 
Mr. Bingham dislikes with a cordiality that gives additional spice 
to his work. 

‘Sir RICHARD WHITTINGTON’ cannot exactly be called entertaining 
reading, but it contains a fund of information positively appalling to 
the average reader. It would require a plurality of critics to pro- 
nounce infallibly on the accuracy of all the facts ; but we can at least 
thank the compilers for a generous book of reference by which to 
judge the similar work of future historians. 





* Views on Vexed Questions. By William W. Kinsley. $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

? The Marriages of the Bonapartes. By Hon. D. A. Bingham, 20 cts. (Franklin 
Square Library.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 

Sir Richard Whittington. By Walter Besant and James Rice. $100 (The 
New P utarch Series:) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. JOHN BriGutT will write a preface for the English edition of 
Fred. Douglass’s autobiography. 

Ex-Governor Morgan has given $100,000 to Williams College for 
the erection of adormitory. This is not the first instance of his wise 
beneficence. 

Mrs. Lillie’s novel, ‘Prudence,’ with Mr. Du Maurier’s illustra- 
tions, is now in the press of the Messrs. Harper, and will be issued 
in a few days. 


A Life of William Carey, by James Culross, has been added to 
the series of ‘ Heroes of English History,’ which Messrs. Armstrong 
& Son are issuing. 

Mr. Alexander H. Stevens, on retiring from public life, will devote 
his remaining days to the cultivation of literature. The result will 
probably be something in the form of a political history. 

In view of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s peculiar literary methods, the 
title of his story, to begin in next month's A//antic— Two ona 
Tower "—is strangely suggestive of the chief situation in Feuillet’s 
‘Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre.’ 

A biography of the iate Dr. Leonard Bacon is in course of prepara- 
tion by his family, and all persons having letters or documents that 
might be useful to the editor are requested to send them to the 
Misses Bacon, 247 Church st., New Haven, Conn. 

Lord Ronald Gower, though a young man, is not without reminis- 
cences. Under the misleading title ‘ Vieux Salons,’ he will begin 
in Vanity Fair, before long, an autobiography, in which he will des- 
cribe and comment upon many well-known persons. 


A portrait of Minister Lowell is to form the frontispiece of the 
Century for May. To the same number Mr. E. C. Stedman will con- 
tribute an essay on the poet, and Mr. Lowell himself a little poem 
called ‘ Estrangement’—three stanzas of five lines each. 

Messrs. Porter & Coates will publish, by special arrangement, 
Mr. Edward A. Freeman’s ‘The English people in their Three 
Homes, and the Practical Bearings of General European History.’ 
In this book are included the lectures delivered in this country. 


Among the forthcoming publications of Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons is an American novel by an unknown author, of which rumor 
speaks enthusiastically. The Messrs. Scribner will soon publish a 
volume of the St. Giles Lectures, twelve in number, under the title 
‘ The Faiths of the World,’ and a new book by Prof. Austin Phelps. 

The late Mr. Jacob Abbott wrote one hundred and eighty volumes 
in the course of his life, besides doing a vast amount of editorial 
work, and contributing numerous articles to Harper's Monthly. One 
of his sons has prepared an interesting memorial of him, which will 
accompany a new edition of his famous ‘ Young Christian,’ to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

‘Summer Gleanings,’ by Rose Porter, is a little volume somewhat 
resembling the birthday-books just now so much in vogue. To each 
day of the summer months is dedicated a page, bearing an appro- 
priate selection, space being reserved for daily jottings of a cynical 
or sentimental character, as the case may be; for the preservation 
of pressed flowers, with the memories they embal= ; and for pen-and- 
ink or pencil sketches, if the owner of the book has, or thinks she 
has, a modicum of artistic skill. Messrs. White-& Stokes are the 
publishers. 

One of the very best of the series of personal papers which the 
Century is giving us, is Mr. Andrew Lang’s admirable essay on Mat- 
thew Arnold, in the April number. Only twice do we see any 
evidence of the insularity which Mr. Arnold finds in others, and which 
Mr. Lang detects in Mr. Arnold. Mr. Lang finds it necessary to 
introduce M. Taine as ‘the famous French historian of English 
literature,’ while he refers without introduction to a Mr. Saints! ury, 
whom we take to be the author of a ‘Primer of French Literature.’ 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Lang will some day gather into a volume 
this essay, and one on Theodore de Banville, contributed to the 
New Quarterly Magazine ; those on Poe and Theocritus, prefixed to 
his editions of those poets ; and other kindred papers. 

The pleasures of piracy are not altogether on one side of the ocean. 
It is not long since the Rev. Mr. Baring-Gould was found to have 
taken a good part of his translation of a German novel from one of Mrs: 
Wister’s admirable adaptations. It is not long since the Rev. Sir 
G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., was found to have put his name as editor to 
an English edition of Mr. Champlin’s ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Common Things,’ from which the American author’s name was care- 
fully omitted, though ninety per cent of his matter was retained. 
It is not long since Mr. Hardy was found to have borrowed, without 
credit, from an American author. And nowa Mr. W. T. Dobson 
contributes to the Mayfair Librarya volume of ‘ Poetical Ingenuities,’ 
a large percentage of which is taken from Mr. Appleton Morgan’s 
by no means excellent ‘ Macaronic Poetry’ (New York: Hurd & 
Houghton, 1872). 


The paper read by the late Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside, before the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Historical Society of Rhode Island, will be 
published by Messrs. N. Bangs Williams & Co., of Providence, R. 
I., about May 1. It is a graphic description of what is known as the 
‘ Burnside Expedition.’ 

The Messrs. Harper announce as nearly ready Mr. Charles Duke 
Yonge’s ‘ Constitutional History of England,’ a new edition of Prof. 
Simon Newcomb’s ‘ Popular Astronomy,’ and ‘ Money-Making for 
Ladies,’ by Mrs. Ella Rodman Church. Would not ‘ Money-Making 
for Women’ have been better ? 


Messrs. Scribner & Welford announce for April their new edition 
of Dr. Burton’s ‘ The Book Hunter.’ A memoir of Dr. Burton by 
his widow, a portrait etched by Hole, together with illustrations 
drawn and engraved by the Misses Burton, will be its features. Only 
250 copies will be offered for sale here. 

M. Ernest Daudet has just published, under the title ‘Mon Frére 
et Moi’ (Paris: Plon), his interesting account of M. Alphonse Dau- 
det’s personal and literary beginnings. Taken in conjunction with 
the semi-autobiographical prefaces the author of ‘The Nabob’ is 
writing for the new complete edition of his works, there seems to be 
no lack of material for future criticism and biography. 

An esteemed correspondent in Boston will accept our humiliated 
thanks for informing us that one of the Johnsons, mentioned in a 
frivolous and disrespectful manner in our recent notice of Mr. Scud- 
der’s ‘Noah Webster,’ was a Johnson with a¢-— Johnston, of ‘The Comic 
Annual.’ The trifling story we told was an an actual occurrence. 
We thought it good enough to be told ; and, but for our mortification, 
we should almost venture to believe that it is made a little better by 
the interjection of the ¢ in the name of the party of the second part, 
who was supposed by the hero of our anecdote to be identical with the 
party of the first part, the great and good moralist and lexicographer. 
But we let it go, and beg pardon; and as our correspondent is a 
member of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, we 
accept his note as, in a manner, official, and an intimation that Bos- 
ton does not permit her Johnstons to be trifled with. 





Acknowledgments. 


M. LAMBERT SAUVEUR sends us the first four numbers of Zes 
kécréations Philologiqgues, a miniature semi-monthly, containing 
brief original articles in French, short grammatical exercises, and 
translations from the English the reverse of long. Transla- 
lations from ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ and ‘The Lady of Lyons’ 
appear in alternate numbers. (74 w. 35th street. $2 a year.)—— 
General Statutes of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating 
to (1) educational, religious, charitable, and other beneficiary cor- 
porations, and (2) insurance and insurance companies. (Boston: 
Rand, Avery & Co.)——‘ Purposes of the Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation,’ and ‘Civil Service Reform in the New York Custom 
House,’ the latter by Willard Brown. Published for the Association 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Brooklyn Advance ‘an il- 
lustrated monthly for home’ (even if the home be elsewhere than in 
Brooklyn), has assumed with the first number of vol. vi.a form and 
cover better befitting a magazine of its class than were those with 
which its readers had become familiar. ($2 a-year ; 20 cts. a copy. 
No. 80 Nassau st., New York.)——‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy 
Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines ;’ including rhodo- 
dendrons, roses, magnolias, Chinese and Ghent azaleas, camellias, 
Japanese maples, and other rare and choice plants. (Parsons & 
Sons Co.,Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. 1.).——In the March num- 
ber of Literature (No. 4), we remark a change not only of title (from 
The Wyoming Literary Monthly), but of cover and proportions, which 
may all be for the better, though for our own part we preferred 





*the simplicity of the old cover to the conventionality of the new. 


Fortunately, however, the magazine had, and has still in a higher 
degree, better qualities than a handsome external appearance 
to commend it to thejreading public. Wide Awake for April is full 
of articles and illustrations well calculated to please the youthful 
reader, to whom especially Mr. Hale explains the meaning of 
‘ estheticism.——Mrs. Dodge’s hand is conspicuons, not only as 
editor but as contributor, in the April S¢. Nicholas. It has not lost 
its cunning. Mr. W. E. Griffis, author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ 
contributes, for the edification of ‘ very little folk,’ an account of a 
walk in Japan ——A work just issued, which promises to be of con- 
siderable value to youthful clergymen, is ‘Outlines of Three Hun- 
dred Sermons ’—the first volume in Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son’s ‘Clerical Library.’ The ‘outlines’ average about three hun- 
dred words in length; and each contains within these narrow lim- 
its a framework upon which the young preacher may build an edifice 
of any size. Each of the sermons is numbered, and to each the 
author’s initials are appended. An alphabetical list of the names of 
the contributors stands at the beginning of the volume ; which is well 
printed, neatly bound, and has a fine, clerical appearance, 
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Trance, Muscle-Reading, etc.* 

Dr. G. M. Bearp is a prolific writer on a class of subjects which 
has been treated for many years in the publications of Messrs. Fowler 
& Wells and others of that stamp. While he is undoubtedly a 
‘searcher after truth’ who has done much to remove the mystery 
which surrounds many of the popular superstitions, he has insensibly 
adopted the literary methods of his less reputable adversaries. This 
is apparent in the general make-up of his illustrated books and 
pamphlets, in the coinage of smart-sounding phrases, and in other 
peculiarities which betray an insufferable egotism, and stamp his pro- 
ductions as pseudo-scientific at best. He trips jauntily through 
this work, snubbing here and there those who do not agree with 
him (whom he terms ‘non-experts’), recounting his own rebuffs, 
and classing himself with Jenner, Ferrier, and even the Huguenots, 
who have suffered for their respective faiths. In his preface he 
claims that he and Braid were the first to study mesmerism, and to 
‘organize it as a science,’ which is certainly a somewhat bold pre- 
tension. Dr. Beard’s work was done, he says, in 1874, and,if we 
remember rightly, Braid’s observations were published in 1848. The 
names of Sir Henry Holland, Bennett, Chevreul, Mayo, Carpenter 
and Heidenham are apparently forgotten by Dr. Beard, or else are 
purposely omitted ; yet more than thirty years ago these eminent 
observers explained fully and in a scientific way all the phenomena 
of ‘muscle reading,’ trance, and the various other psychic problems 
that have again attracted notice,and which Dr. Beard would have us 
believe he has been the first to solve. The pamphlet before us is a 
réchauffé of newspaper clippings, excerpts from periodicals, and a 
letter in which the author undertakes to defend himself against the 
psychological section of the International Medical Congress of 1881. 
In London, last year, it may be remembered, a man whom Dr. Beard 
had brought from America, as a subject for his mesmeric experiments, 
was discovered to be an impostor. The audience rose and left the 
hall in disgust, and subsequently revoked the permission that had 
been given Dr. Beard to appear before the Congress. If the Doctor 
had acknowledged that he had been duped, none of the harsh criti- 
cism that followed would have fallen upon his head, and we should 
have been spared his many letters; but he answered his critics by 
defending the moral character of the man who had been proved a 
fraud, and, adopting the ‘ you’re another’ argument, called his censors 
‘non-experts.’ The letter in this pamphlet also defends Charcot, 
who has been severely handled for the support he has given to 
‘metallotherapie,’ and allied humbugs. In illustration of the tone 
of the book, attention may be called to the part which relates to the 
Doctor’s experience at Yale College, where he exposed Brown, the 
‘mind-reader.’ ‘It was felt,’ he says, ‘that I was attacking the city 
and the College—that New York was pitted against New Haven.’ 
And what utterance of a self-styled scientist could express prejudice 
and self-sufficiency more forcibly than the following ?—‘ It is a rule 
of my life, from which I rarely depart, to hold no public discussions 
on scientific subjects with non-experts. The excellent and amiable 
Englishmen, authors of the recent letters in regard to my experiments 
in Europe, must therefore look to other sources for answers to their 
amusing inquiries.’ It is needless to say that these ‘non-experts’ 
are John Charles Bucknill, F. R. S.,and John Crichton Browne, F. 
R. S. E.—two of the most distinguished psychologists of Great 
Britain. Equally dogmatic or flippant remarks upon other pages 
go far to show that the modesty and simplicity of real scientific 
‘expertness’ are lacking elements in Dr, Beard’s organization. 








Macleod’s ‘‘ Elements of Economics.”’ + 


THE object of the author in this work, of which we have as yet 
only the first volume, is not so much to teach a formal body of doc- 
trine in political economy, as to trace the history of its genetic ideas, 
and to present in compendious form a criticism on the whole meth- 
odology of economical science. Holding, as he does, that this sci- 
ence revolves entirely in the sphere of exchangeable quantities, and 
that these quantities in the last analysis comprise only ‘ material 
things,’ ‘ labor or services,’ and ‘ rights of various kinds,’ he proceeds 
to show that, since these three orders of quantities can be combined 
two and two in six different ways, it follows that commerce, in its 
widest extent, consists of only six distinct kinds of exchange. And 
since it is the exchangeability of commodities, or their capability of 
being bought and sold, that gives to them ‘the sole essence and 
principle of wealth,’ he finds in this single principle a clew to all that 
is fundamental and distinctive in the science of public economy. 





* The Study of Trance, Muscle-reading, and allied Nervous Phenomena, in Europe 
and America. With a letter upon the moral character of trance subjects, and a 
y we wag of Dr. Charcot. By G. M. Beard, M.D. New York: Published for the 
Author. 
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With this mete wand in his hand he believes that the scientific critic 
can measure and appreciate the whole mechanism of commerce, and 
bring it under the dominion of a law whichis as true in its applica- 
bility to the facts of trade as the law of gravitation is true in its ap- 
plicability to the mechanism of the solar system. For the reader will 
see at once that, in the idea of Mr. Macleod, the science of political 
economy, like the science of astronomy, must be a pure science of 
ratios—the ratios of a peculiar order of variable quantities, and hence, 
in common with astronomy, it must be subject to the same mathe- 
matical laws which govern the relations of variable quantities in 
general. 

With this seminal thought at the bottom of his whole treatise, he 
proceeds through the literature of political economy, as handed down 
to us through the recognized authorities of economical science, and 
shows with much logical acumen the misconceptions and the short- 
comings which have prevented former writers from grasping the facts 
of public economy in all their complexity, and the basal principal of 
econouiical science in all its simplicity. Itis this critical quality of the 
work which must give to it the highest value in the eyes of every 
discerning reader, whatever may be the school of economy to which 
he belongs, and however gravely he may question the bold pretension 
of the author when he professes to offer us ‘a new inductive science ; 
anew body of phenomena brought under the dominion of mathemat- 
ics ; a new order of variable quantities brought under the theory of 
variable quantities in general’—in fine, ‘ the great science of analytical 
economics.’ 

Readers who have been deterred from the study of political econ- 
omy under animpression that it is a ‘dismal science,’ and a science 
very uncertain in its methods as well as in its facts, will find in this 
scholarly treatise abundant reasons for revising their opinions under 
both of these heads, for the breath of a classical culture moves over 
its every page, quickening the driest facts with some measure of Mr, 
Macleod’s fervid enthusiasm in favor of his chosen study. If there be 
sometimes ¢ little too much color in his style, we should perhaps 
pardon it in deference to the strong conviction which he entertains 
that it has been reserved for him, by purifying the method of his pre- 
decessors, and by working with a constructive art of his own, to place 
‘the great positive inductive physico-moral science of economics’ 
side by side with mechanics and optics in the hierarchy of the 
sciences. 





Scientific Notes. 


A prRIzE of £500 has been offered by Mr. Ellis Lever, of Manches- 
ter, England, for the best approved system of electric lighting in 
collieries. 

A commission of inquiry into the actual position of working-men 
engaged in the industrial arts has been instituted by the French 
government. 

Fossil remains of man have been discovered in the island of 
Eubcea, it is claimed, and sent to Athens, under government instruc- 
tions, to be reported upon. Nothing definite is yet known as to age 
or condition. 

A ‘ Monograph of the Insectivora’ (an order of mammals, including 
the hedgehogs, shrews, moles, etc.), systematic and anatomical, by 
G. E. Dobson, has been announced by John Van Voorst, of London. 
It will be published in parts, The first number is now ready. 

The Society for the Protection of Animals, of Copenhagen, calls 
for essays on the possibility of using recently-killed instead of living 
animals for physiological investigation, as well as for the exposition 
of substitutes for painful experiments on animals. A prize of 2000 
francs is offered for the best essay, and one of 1000 francs for the 
next best. 

Onthe completion, in 1883, of the ‘Icones Florez Danica’ in 54 
numbers, the plates thereof will be diverted (if subscriptions war- 
rant) to the printing of three special works, viz: (1) ‘Icones Flore 
Greenlandicz,’ with 330 plates, previously referred to in THE Critic, 
(2) ‘ Arboretum Scandinavicum,’ with 160 plates; and (3) ‘Icones 
Plantarum Officinalium Scandinaviz,’ with 300 plates. 

Certain manifestations of animal life have been co-ordinated with 
the effects of the telegraph, by Nielsen, director of the Norwegian 
telegraph system. The telegraph posts in the pine region, even 
when sulphate of copper has been applied, have been pecked into 
by woodpeckers, especially near the insulators, and it is assumed 
that this has resulted from the birds mistaking the sonorous vibration 
of the wires for insect sounds. Bears, too, are attracted by the 
sounds, and disturb the stones which are heaped around the poles, 
in their endeavors to get at the bees whose humming is simulated 
by the vibrations. On the other hand, wolves are said to be fright- 
ened away by the sound of the wires, and a member of the Storthing, 
or Norwegian parliament, voted for a grant to a telegraph line, not 
because the line would be of direct use to his constituents, but be- 
cause the wolves would be thereby frightened away! We register 
these observations without any indorsement of our own. 
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The month of November, 1881, was an unprecedented one in the 
annals of Great Britain. The average temperature was greater than 
had ever before been known for that month, or since thermometers 
came into use. The barometer also indicated a minimum fall, as on 
the 27th of that month, it fell at the Butt of Lewis to 27.865 inches, 
probably the lowest barometer ever recorded in the British Islands, 
and over a wide area in the North-West and North of Scotland, and 
for a considerable time, the pressure was less than 28.000 inches. 


Dumontpallier and Magnin have given to the French Academy 
of Sciences an account of experiments in metalloscopy, hypnotism, 
and hysteria. They believe that there is an intercrossing of sensitive 
and motor fibres in the dorso-lumbar region of the spinal cord, in 
consequence of which ensue simultaneous movements of the alter- 
nate limbs, the upper on one side and the lower on the other. Exci- 
tation of the surfaces of the latter provokes movements of the former. 
Thereby may be explained the progression of quadrupeds, of man 
on ‘all-fours,’ etc. The nervous hyperexcitability of hysteric indi- 
viduals in a state of hypnotism is illustrated. The so-called radiat- 
ing neuric force in hysterics is merely a manifestation of physical 
acts called into existence—peripheric modifications caused by physical 
agents. 


In certain holothurians (known as sea-cucumbers, trepangs, etc.), 
living at moderate depths, fishes are found in the interior of the 
body. These fishes are elongated and taper to the end of the tail, 
which is pointed. The name of fierasfer has been given to them. 
How they enter into the holothurians has been explained by Prof. 
Emery. When free in the water the fish swims head downwards 
with tail curved towards the back, by undulatory movements of the 
anal fin. Coming to a holothurian lying at the bottom of the water, 
it eagerly seeks the posterior aperture. Sometimes it penetrates 
through this, head foremost, but generally enters in a characteristic 
manner. By its anal aperture the holothurian expels and sucks in 
water. The fish, during the expulsion of the water, pushes its head 
into the orifice and curves its tail to one side, and then by a rapid 
recoil movement introduces itself, tail foremost, into the intestinal 
canal, pushing further and further in with every suction of its invol- 
untary host. From the intestine it penetrates into the pulmonary 

assages, and thence, after their rupture, into the perivisceral space. 

t remains, however, near the anus, and protrudes its head when 
hunger impels, in search of food. It is therefore neither a true para- 
site, as it does not feed on its host, nora commensal, as it does not 
share the food of its host, but simply a lodger or tenant at will. 





SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHZOLOGICAL Socigty held its 
first meeting this year at its new rooms in the University Building, 
Washington Square, on Tuesday, February 28. Dr. C. E. West, of 
Brooklyn, read an elaborate paper on the history of coinage. The 
society has decided to hold an exhibition of coins and antiquities 
early in April, Lieut. Commander Gorringe having placed his fine 
collection at the disposal of his fellow-members. 

GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL Society. — Friday, March 
to. A paper on ‘Old Pelham and New Rochelle,’ was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Hague. It showed that the township of Pelham was first 
granted to Lord John Pell, in 1687. When the Huguenots were ex- 
pelled from France, some of them, coming to America, purchased a 
part of the manor and named it New Rochelle. Many of the names 
of these settlers are still to be read on the shop-windows and door- 
plates of the town ; and to the history of the old families still dwell- 
ing there, the closing paragraphs of Dr. Hague’s paper were 
devoted. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA.—The Committee on the 
School at Athens announces that Professor William W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard, has accepted the position of Director of the School; and 
that Columbia College has agreed to take part in its establishment 
with the eight other colleges whose adhesion has already been 
reported. A meeting of the Committee of the Institute will be called 
early in April at the house of Mr. Frederic J. de Peyster, in this city, 
to constitute the Managing Committee of the School, and to consider 
how its energies had best be directed, upon beginning work at Athens. 
The chairman of the sub-committee on the School of the Alumni 


of the College of the City of New York, reports that subscriptions - 


are coming in very satisfactorily in reply to the circulars which were 
sent outa short time since. Communications and subscriptions can 
be sent to Mr. James Knox, Treasurer of the Alumni, No. 140 Nas- 
sau street. 

AMERICAN MICROSCOPICAL SociETY.—At a meeting held March 8, 
the President exhibited some further modifications and additions to 
his illuminating apparatus, by which it may be more conveniently 
used with high magnifying powers, and be entirely out of the way in 
manipulating the object on the stage. The Secretary exhibited a 
series of large photographs from microscopic slides prepared for 


illustrating the’condition of the human lungs in Varidus stages of dis- 








ease. The exhibit was followed by a general discussion on the 
preparation of histological specimens and the wide field that is open 
for the circulation of the knowledge thus gained through the me- 
dium of photography. The Secretary stated that he had found it 
necessary, to counteract the vibration of the delicately adjusted 
instruments used in the work, to suspend the platform upon which 
the apparatus was placed, by using long and strong bands of pure 
India rubber. By this means it was found possible to work in the 
vicinity of streets through which cars and trucks were passing. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEw YorkK.—In THE Critic of Jan. 
29, 1881, appeared a communication announcing the formation 
of a society of junior architects. We are glad to learn that the or- 
ganization, under the name of the Architectural League of New 
York, still exists and prospers, and has eaten its first annual dinner, 
at the Brunswick. The League is pleasantly housed at No. 23 East 
14th St. Its officers are: President, Mr. D. W. Willard ; Treasurer, 
Mr. J. Beverly Robinson; Recording Secretary, Mr. C. I. Berg. 
The present membership of the association is thirty-two. At each 
of its fortnightly meetings architectural problems are propounded 
for solution, and two weeks later the drawings submitted in response 
are criticised by a competent member of the profession. Among the 
problems recently given out may be mentioned the following: A 
stone cornice, in the style of the Italian renaissance ; arrangement of 
staircase and hall in an ordinary city house ; a warehouse of brick 
or stone, to be erected on the water-front ofa city ; chimneys on a 
large city mansion; an iron store front; and, an entrance to a city 
house. At a meeting of the League on Wednesday last, Messrs. 
W. E. Chamberlain and W. M. Whidden were elected members. 


New York ACADEMY OF MEDICINE.—12 West 31st st., Thursday, 
March 16.—A paper entitled ‘ The Struggle for Life against Civiliza- 
tion’ was read by Dr. F. H. Hamilton. It was designed as a supple- 
ment, or reply, to the views advanced in a discussion of the subject 
of ‘ Sanitation and Plumbing’ at a meeting of the Academy held on 
February 2. On that occasion the President, Dr. Fordyce Barker, 
had declared that the wealthy families among whom his practice lies 
suffer equally with the poorer classes from the zymotic diseases en- 
gendered or aggravated by sewer gas; and Mr. Charles F, Wingate 
had argued that plumbing might be made thoroughly secure. Dr. 
Hamilton, on the other hand. maintained in his address that a per- 
fect system of house drainage had yet to be devised, and that 
sanitary engineers, chemists, and hygienists had done very little to 
solve the problem. He had no reason to doubt that plumbers were 
fully as honest and as well-intentioned as any other class of artisans. 
As a remedy for the evil of ill drainage, he suggested that sewer 
pipes be built outside, and not within, the house ; and for the better- 
ing of the general health of the community, he urged the votaries of 
fashion to renounce their lackadaisical manners and lead a less 
artificial life. Dr. Hamilton’s paper formed the subject of a long 
discussion, 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—March 21. Gen. G. W. Cul- 
lum, Vice-President, in the chair. Gen. R. E. Colston, formerly of 
the U. S. Army, and for six years attached to the general staff of the 
Egyptian Army, delivered a lecture on ‘ Modern Egypt and its Peo- 
ple.’ He gave avery clear and interesting account of the conflicts 
that led to the crisis which resulted in the abdication of the late 
Khedive, and of the difficulties by which his successor is beset. 
Egypt has been thrown in contact with the civilization of Europe to a 
greater extent that any other African nation. There isa young and 
vigorous element in the population that has learnt enough in its in- 
tercourse with Europeans to be convinced that the aim of the people 
should be national independence. This idea has taken strong root 
in the army, finding its warmest apostle in an officer (Colonel Ach 
met el Araby), who holds the post of Minister of War in the recently 
formed cabinet. This bold reformer maintains that the Khedive 
should not rely upon English iron-clads or French bayonets, but 
upon the strength of his own people, who will stand by him as long 
as they are fairly treated. General Colston gave a detailed account 
of the organization and administration of the Egyptian army, but 
touched also upon many subjects of social interest, particularly the 
abject condition of the native women and their miserable life in the 
harem. The lecture was illustrated by upwards of fifty stereopticon 
views. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—March 15th, 1882.—The 
death of General W. W. Wright, A.S.C.E., in Philadelphia, on the 
oth inst., was announced.——A paper by Mr.E. H. Keating, City En- 
gineer of JHalifax, was read by the secretary. Its purpose was to de- 
scribe the results of the mechanical removal of incrustations from the 
water pipes ofthatcity. These incrustations had become so serious 
as to reduce the pressure so that in many places water would not 
flow from the street hydrants. The pipes were first cleaned with a 
scraper imported from Scotland; then, in 1881, Mr. Keating constructed 
new ones, which differed from the old in having additional springs 
for the cutters and the pistons. With these, propelled by the ordinary 
head of water in the pipes, about twelve miles of 24, 20,13 and 12 
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inch pipes were cleaned at a cost of 23, cents per foot. Some 
remarks were made on the overflow of the Mississippi River by Mr. 
Lyman Bridges, A.S.C.E., who suggested as a means of relief the im- 
provement of the old channel near the mouth of the Red River, the 
improvement of the Atchafalaya and its parallel bayous, a connection 
with the Mississippi at Plaquenine, and the improvement of the outlet 
to Atchafalaya Bay. This would give a flood outlet one half the 
present length of the river from the mouih of the Red River and one 
quarter the length from Plaquemine, through which 33 per cent. of 
the present flow could well be carried. The necessity of complete 
surveys of the Mississippi was forcibly presented. 








The Fine Arts 


Portraits of Washington.* 

Popular books having to do with Washington and the Revolution 
appear in every decade, to compete with earlier rivals, and to meet 
the new demand that springs with the new generation of readers. 
Just now it is possible to make such a volume firmer in its consist- 
ency than ever before, since it is only within the last ten years that 
careful and systematic publication has been made of materials relat- 
ing to General Washington, the centre and pivot on which all such 
works are sure to turn, And to this 7he Magazine of American 
History, under the recent editorship of Mr. John Austin Stevens, has 
contributed more than any other one publication ; for the successive 
‘Washington editions’ of that somewhat dry, but very able little 
magazine, have been supplemented bya large mass of scattered notes 
and letters, which form a body of documentary evidence such as 
former editors of Washington gift books and the like never had at 
their disposal. In the matter of portraits, again, which is the topic 
of this handsome quarto of 258 pages, the recent spread of some 
knowledge of and great enthusiasm about the fine arts, has given a 
new value to all the likenesses of Washington, and caused many 
half-forgotten pictures and busts to be brought from the obscurity 
of private ownership into general notice. It is only collectors of 
Revolutionary Americana, such as Dr. T. A. Emmet, of New York, 
and gentlemen of kindred tastes, who are aware of the enormous size 
a collection of likenesses of Washington would reach, were it to be 
complete. The person who has this amiable, and to the future his- 
torian, valuable passion, gradually accumulates a store of fine, good, 
medium, and thoroughly execrable portraits, whose bulk is not 
easily imagined. It includes the work of a thousand artists and 
engravers of whom Mrs. Johnston does not make mention. And yet, 
by merely selecting the finest and most important men and women, 
those who actually took, or claimed to take, likenesses of the General 
and President from the life, together with a few whose artistic force 
makes them eligible, Mrs. Johnston offers photographic views and 
short explanatory notices of the works of thirty-nine painters 
and seventeen sculptors. 

Mrs. Johnston has wisely chosen the heliotype for reproducing the 
statues, busts, oil paintings, and miniatures of Washington, in obe- 
dience to the demand of the day, which asks for exactness rather than 
prettiness. Apology is made for many weak and uncertain photo- 
graphs on the ground that the present condition of the vil-portraits 
is such that better cannot be had. In such cases it might have been 
well to employ the talented wood engravers who have sprung up in 
the United States of late, giving the portrait as it may be supposed 
to have looked when fresh, as well as the tell-tale heliotype. For 
the photograph has the ugliest possible way of revealing all the 
scratches, cracks, and discolorations of an old picture, and no 
amount of doctoring afterwards by the skilled finisher is of use, or 
indeed honest. It may be said of these heliotypes that they are thor- 
oughly genuine. In the matter of statuary better things might have 
been done with the greatest, and possibly the correctest, full-length 
statue ever made of President Washington, namely, that by Houdon, 
It is true that some disappointment awaits one who sees it for the 
first time in the Capitol at Richmond, a disappointment partially ac- 
counted for by the same explanation given before many of the greatest 
monuments of Italy. The vandal restorer was once at work on 
Houdon’s Washington, it is said, and a base and foolish Frenchman, 
allowed to clean it, has partially undone the work of a great and en- 
thusiastic Frenchman. Still, the heliotype given by Mrs. Johnston 
is not at all what it should be. It is taken from a wretched position, 
and does not convey the homely simplicity combined with dignity 
that Houdon’s work, even when ‘cleaned,’ still shows. The North 
American Cincinnatus whom he had in mind is yet visible; but not in 
this reproduction. 

This work, while departing in many respects from the uncritical 
turgid vein of many of its competitors, is very far from being a work 
of historical-artistic scholarship. Mrs. Johnston takes a liberal view 











* Original Portraits of Washington. Including Statues, Monuments, and Medals. 
By Elizabeth Bryant Johnston. Sto. Boston : Same R. Osgood & Co. 





of the genuineness of many portraits concerning which there are 
great and well-founded doubts, and apparently does not even pretend 
to decide where doctors disagree. Into the vexed question of original 
and non-original portraits by Gilbert Stuart, she hardly enters at all. 
It would need an expert and specialist of the highest skill and learning 
to write acceptably on this question. And, at times, in her comments, 
she lets herself fall into the slipshod, ‘ enthused’ style, which is the 
making ofa book of this variety with the undiscriminating public, but 
is the bugbear of critics and scholars. Apart from these blemishes, 
which occur only occasionally, the volume deserves the success 
which it already seems to have won. 


The Portraits at the Century. 


VERY much to its surprise and not a little to its disgust, the 
Century Club of this city found itself the other day in the 
position of salesroom for photographs of certain portraits of George 
and Martha Washington, purporting to be the originals painted by 
James Sharpless (England, 1751—1811, Philadelphia), when he came 
to America in 1796. A full-face half-length of Washington, and pro- 
file half-lengths of Washington and Martha, were exhibited in the 
reading-room of the Club, together with a panoramic painting of the 
entry of the Hollanders into New York, a humorous illustration of 
a passage in Irving’s ‘Knickerbocker.’ But for the thousandth 
time the hospitality and kindliness of Americans were abused. 
Setting aside the question of genuineness, it was surely a gross 
breach of manners for the owner of these paintings to make the Club 
to which he had been permitted a temporary entrance, a place for the 
disposal of his wares. The position assumed by the person guilty 
of this piece of vulgarity in regard to the portraits is that they belong 
to an English family (his own?) and are not for sale. They are 
merely loaned to Washington City and New York for the privilege 
of seeing them. But photographs of them can be bought. Quackery 
this looks like, and quackery it probably is. At any rate, the con- 
dition of the pictures, notwithstanding the eulogy of them which 
appeared in one of the most respectable of our evening papers, does 
not support the claim of the ‘family.’ It is likely enough that a 
respectable family of England may have had in its possession for 
many years these very pictures, and believed them to be the work of 
James Sharpless (or Sharples), from the life. But it does not follow 
that they are genuine. Should they be really by James Sharpless, 
and not by his son, Felix, or some other less possible person, the 
pictures we now look at are still modern. For they are palpably 
recent in canvases and paint. Suppose their pedigree can be made 
out, what then? They are merely portraits relined and painted over, 
and like the Old Ironsides may have somewhere under the planking 
of the stem, a timber of the original ; but that timber is out of sight. 
It was a mistake for the person mentioned above (whose name is with- 
held for fear that innocent owners in England may suffer) to place the 
Kuickerbocker panorama with the portraits. One has only to examine 
the style of this picture and its methods of painting, coarse but free, 
and note the unmistakable effects of time on it, to turn to the por- 
traits with a certainty that the same hand never worked on the cari- 
cature and the likenesses. There is nothing in the portraits to show 
why a painter of ordinary skill should not have made them ten or 
twenty years ago from engravings of Washington. It appears that 
similar portraits were brought here about 1854, and these are said to 
be they. Washington Irving believed them to be genuine. Sup- 
posing Mr. Irving to have been a judge, of which no proof exists in 
his writings, are these the same paintings exhibited before the New 
York Historical Society? There are members of that society living 
who remember the exhibition perfectly well. But it is highly un- 
likely that any can be found who would swear to the identity. But, 
after all, the matter isa minor one. As works of art they are very 
inferior. As likenesses, judging from Houdon, Gilbert Stuart, and 
Trumbull, they are not remarkable. There remains a kind of dig- 
nity and quiet, which they undoubtedly possess, but which is not 
important enough to make them valuable. As James Sharpless died 
in 1811 at Philadelphia, and Felix disappeared in Virginia about the 
middle of the century, leaving a large collection of Revolutionary and 
other portraits accounted for here, these likenesses are said to have 
been painted for Mr. Carey, Washington’s correspondent in London. 
Compared with the photograph of a profile Washington, certified by 
a member of his family as painted by James Sharpless in 1797, these 
likenesses do not show a trace of the same hand. So that, by com- 
parison with a well-authenticated portrait, as well as by comparison 
with a humorous painting, they do not stand the test. Without 
wishing to be unfair, it must be said that the recent exhibition at the 
Century Club has the air of a humbug, and one all the more aggra- 
vated owing to the discourtesy of the exhibitor towards his hosts, 





The Wolfe Collection of Paintings. 


By application of the usual machinery, the sale of the pictures of 
Mr. John Wolfe, which is to take place at Chickering Hall, next 
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week, is likely to be successful. The distinctive feature of the gal- 
lery is the number of undraped figures of women, by Le Febvre, 
Bouguereau, Cabanel, Henner, Falero, and Diaz. The idyllic lady 
of an Arcadian wood, painted in a small compass by Diaz—with her 
attitude of the Venus of Melos and her soft contours, seen best 
across the room, her attendant Cupid, and rich adjustment of colors 
in flesh, drapery, and background— forms one extreme to the various 
treatments of the nude. The next step is Henner’s, with his two 
nymphs at the fountain, calculated for sight at a distance, where the 
features of figures so small are lost, and only the voluptuous soft 
curves of the figure are modeled against an extremely dark, brown 
background. Henner long ago fell in love with the best example of 
Giorgione that is found in the Louvre, and since then he has been 
reproducing, not merely his individual impression of the color of 
Giorgione, but the subject of that picture also. The contrast of blue 
sky-patch and blue pool-patch, with the burnt-sienna trees and soft 
brown flesh of the nymphs, is taking in the extreme. Only after a 
sufficient revolving of the picture in one’s mind, one comes plump 
against the fact that Henner, in spite of his excellence in one line, is 
an extremely limited artistic nature. One may not conceive that 
these nymphs would weary one ; but one can readily imagine getting 
too much of Hennerized Giorgione. There is a long gap, however, 
between him and Bouguereau. The great group of white, naked 
nymphs, struggling with a brown satyr, is superficially refined, im- 
possible as to flesh and textures, only moderately humorous in sub- 
ject, but certainly the work of a master of drawing. Cabanel’s 
Amphitrite, lying on the crest of a wave, is the acme of the dana/, 
unless painters of our own city at the old Academy exhibitions 
should push for that proud pre-eminence in flatness. The nude 
model, stretched on a couch, and leering through her eyelids, at the 
dictation of Le Febvre, is a much more thorough and artistic piece 
of work, however much it leaves to be desired. The last extreme is 
a sky scene of nymphs by Falero, bold in drawing, impossible in 
taste. 

Very pleasing early work by Munkacsy is ‘The Widow's Mite ;’ 
and Alfred Stevens shows himself a master of adjustment of color 
values in the three-quarters length of a lady with afan. The person 
painted looks as if she did (or ought to) belong to the demi-monde. 
Daubigny is shown in a refined and somewhat smooth river land- 
scape. A most character-filled and vivid little head, by Domingo, is 
a treat to see, for its workmanship, so bold is it in small compass and 
yet so fine. But the list is toolong to finish. Very few, if any, pict- 
ures appear to have been foisted on the gallery by the guileless 
dealer in paintings, although many are not being shown for the first 
time. It is probable that pictures which do not bring round prices 
at the sale will be bidden in for the owner. 





Art Notes. 

REGNAULT’s ‘ Automedon’ has gone to St. Louis, and not to Cin- 
cinnati. 

The edition de luxe of Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline’ is so nearly 
exhausted that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have decided 
to increase the price of the remaining numbers. 

Copies of Mr. Clarence Cook’s pamphlet, ‘ Transformations and 
Migrations of Certain Statues in the Cesnola Collection,’ will be fur- 
nished to persons interested in the controversy by Mr. Gaston L.Feu- 
ardent, No. 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

The 108 paintings comprised in the Alvin Adams collection were 
sold at Tremont Temple, Boston, on Friday and Saturday last. 
Bierstadt’s ‘Lake Lucerne’ (ten feet by six) brought $3,375; his 
‘ Valley of the Sierras,’ $1,450. Asa rulethe prices paid were very 
good, the average being $514.38—a total of $55,554. 

The newly founded Diirer Club is a Brooklyn organization ; the 
membership is limited to fifty; the President is Mr. J. H. Platt ; the 
Secretary, Mr. W. B. Tubby (to whom all communications should be 
addressed); the object is to encourage art in Brooklyn; and the 
first series of etchings to be published will come from the burin of 
Mr. F. de B. Richards, of Philadelphia. Essays on art topics will 
be read before the club from time to time, this and other points hav- 
ing been decided at a meeting held in the temporary club-rooms, 
No.9 Boerum Place, Brooklyn, on Monday last. 


The Drama 














* Divorgons,’ comedy in three acts, by MM. Victorien Sardou and 
Emile de Najac, came to the Park Theatre with very high credentials. 
It had been played with success in every capital of Europe. Parisian 
criticism had pronounced it the best comedy of the day. M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, whose ponderous judgments impress the light French 
mind very strongly, had not been so excited by a theatrical perform- 
ance since he discovered Mlle. Bernhardt. And this in spite of 
the quite inadequate presentment of the piece. It was first given, 
in the winter of 1880, at the Palais Royal Theatre, the home of farce. 


No player of high rank, except Mme. Céline Chaumont, was in the 
cast. None of the old favorites of the house, Geoffroy, Lhéritier, 
Hyacinthe, appeared in it. All the lesser parts were subdued that 
the part of Mme. Chaumont might shine the more. 

Moreover, the subject was anything but new. Its starting point, in 
particular, was that of ‘La Boule,’ which had enjoyed immense popu- 
larity at the same theatre. In MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s play the 
husband and wife were separated by the intrigues of a smart valet, 
whose mode of life had been disarranged by his master's marriage. 
He hired Italian musicians to play beneath their window, changed 
their napkin-rings at table, and introduced into the conjugal couch 
a warming pan, which was always too hot for the husband or too 
cold for the wife.. Starting thus with excellent comedy, the ‘ Boule,’ 
like most of its authors’ productions, degenerated forthwith into ex- 
travagance. MM. Sardou and De Najac had the wit to see that the 
comedy tone could be preserved throughout, and to prove it they 
wrote ‘ Divorgons.’ How much of the play belongs to Sardou it is 
hard to decide. M. de Najac has done much good work, and has a 
vein of light humor unknown to the author of‘ Rabagas.’ He probably 
made the outline and the more popular dramatist filled in the de- 
tails. In any case it was a happy collaboration. The first and third 
acts are not worth very much, but the second is a masterwork, a 
model of comic writing for all time. 

M. des Prunelles is a married man, well advanced in years; M. 
Clavignac, his friend, is alsoa married man, travelling close behind 
him down the slope of life. Each has chosen a young wife fresh from 
convent and pension. ‘ Mine,’ says Clavignac to M. des Prunelles, 
‘you had the chance of studying at school. You know her virtues.’ 
‘Yes,’ says his friend, ‘ she used to receive love-letters in india-rub- 
ber balls across the garden wall.’ ‘Then why didn’t you tell me so 
before,’ cries Clavignac. And M. des Prunelles smiles. He, for his 
part, had married a damsel of irreproachable character. ‘You knew 
her at home, Clavignac,’ says he. ‘Certainly,’ replies Clavignac, 
‘she flirted with every one in the house.’ ‘Then, why didn’t you tell 
me so before,’ exclaims the other, aghast. Neither household, in 
fact, has prospered. M. Clavignac was separated. M. des Pru- 
nelles and Cyprienne, his wife, were sighing for the day when the 
divorce bill should become law. 

To discuss this measure some otherwise useless personages are 
put on the boards. There is a gay widow and a spiteful old 
maid ; there is a man about town with undecided views; and with 
Clavignac and Des Prunelles, Cyprienne and M. Adhémar de 
Gratignau, who is paying court to Cyprienne, they hold a sympo- 
sium on Divorce. They have nothing particular to say. Indeed, 
their observations are so trite as to make it pretty evident that 
Sardou’s satirical power, the accuracy of aim with which he shot 
passing follies in ‘La Famille Benoiton’ and ‘Nos Bons Villa- 
geois,’ has been altogether lost. Yet there is much more food for 
mirth in the Divorce bill than in the urban whims and bucolic 
humors of France. From the first the nation has declined to take 
it seriously. Introduced by Napoleon to get rid of Josephine, an 
aroma of jobbery has always hung about it. All the caricaturists 
have had their fling at it. Daumier’s ‘Divorceuses’ killed the 
movement in 1848. The queer personality of M. Naquet, its modern 
apostle, and the still queerer records of his supporters, have given 
the satirists their chance. Marriage is in France a mere matter of 
commerce. A girl and her dowry are somuch merchandise. When 
they have been handed over to a purchaser, neither of the contract- 
ing parties ought, say the French, to repudiate the engagement. 
‘I have with great pains married off my three daughters,’ writes the 
father of a family. ‘If this bill becomes law I shall have to begin 
over again. I protest against it.’ All the efforts of contemporary 
dramatists have been unable to make the people view the situation 
gravely. When Dumas cried ‘Kill the guilty wife,’ they laughed. 
.When Augier had her shot on the stage, they hissed. When, in 
‘Madame Cavarlet,’ he showed the results of the husband’s fault, 
they stayed away. Nor has Sardou fared better. ‘Odette,’ despite 
the puffery of the press, has been speedily withdrawn from the Vau- 
deville. Divorce in France has been proved a theme for ridicule, 
not for serious handling, and it is curious that the authors of 
‘ Divorgons,’ having here free rein for their wit, have chosen to be 
so chary of it. 

But the play has far higher merits than it could get from any 
amount of witty dialogue. The starting-point, as has been said, 
is common enough. Cyprienne, weary of her elderly husband, 
carries on a flirtation with Adhémar, her cousin. Adhémar is a 
popinjay. He parts his hair in the middle. He has seen service in 
Algeria, and struts round in the uniform of a chasseur. Does Cy- 
prienne love him? She thinks she does. Her husband thinks she 
does, and fits up a door with electric bells that he may catch her in a 
rendezvous, ‘Adhémar concocts a telegram, saying that the Divorce 
Bill has passed the Chamber. It falls into the hands of M. des 
Prunelles, who detects the strategy and determines to take advan- 
tage of it. He indorses the telegram. He pretends to have private 
information that it is true. Nobody but Clavignac knows the state of 
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the case. ‘ You are playing a game,’ says he. ‘For a purpose,’ re- 
joins M. des Prunelles, as he lights a cigar. ‘ What will it end in?’ 
asks his friend. ‘Smoke,’ says he, and blows a cloud intu the air. 

With the opening of the second act comes the capital scene of the 
play. It is ascene full of subtleties and bits of keen observation. 
It is a scene that aspiring playwrights should see, study, and then 
see again. Cyprienne learns that the Divorce Billhas passed. ‘We 
are now strangers,’ observes her husband. She kisses him in a 
rapture. ‘I never loved you so much as now,’ says she. Then, 
in a happy mood, she sits on his knee and makes confession. 
‘You know we have deceived you shamefully,’ she troubles him by 
saying. ‘ You set your electric trap tor us, but we were more than 
a match for you.” And she points to the window-blind. Drawn 
down, it was a signal that the husband was at home; drawn up, it 
signified that he was out. He laughs uneasily. He wants to know 
what she could see in this Adhémar. He is not handsome, witty, or 
wise. ‘Cen’est pasunaigle.’ ‘Qu'est-ce que je ferais d’un aigle ?’ 
she demands. ‘C’est juste,’ says he. Then she tells him (in the 
French version) how Adhémar had kissed her three times ; once ata 
ball, on the shoulder; then in a conservatory, on the arm; then at 
home, on the neck. She shows him the records and mementoes of 
her little love-affair, some tender epistles, a match he had failed to 
light when she was with Adhémar, a button from Adhémar's coat 
which he had picked up as his own. The poor man is confounded. 
‘ Was there, frankly, honestly,’ he asks, ‘ nothing worse in it all than 
this?’ ‘Mais non!’ she cries, indignantly. 

When Adhémar is told that Cyprienne is free to marry him, he is 
scarcely less annoyed. He had been wooing four l'autre motif. Matri- 
mony had never entered into his schemes. However, he hears that 
Cyprienne has a handsome dowry, and for this he determines to bear 
the infliction smilingly. They all sitdown and devise an excuse for the 
divorce. Cruelty, habitual drunkenness, conviction of a criminal of- 
fense, are suggested, and one of these M. des Prunelles determines to 
adopt. Cyprienne is handed over to Adhémar. She is now his property. 
He is invited to dine with her that evening at an inaugural dinner, and 
goes toarray himself. The husband has, meanwhile, donned evening 
attire and means to dine out. ‘Where will you dine?’ she asks, 
with some anxiety. ‘Surely you cannot be interested in hearing,’ 
he replies. She persists in asking, he in refusing to answer. ‘ You 
are going to dine with a woman,’ she cries, and noting his silence, 
‘You are going to dine with Mme. de Brionne’ (the gay widow of 
the Divorce symposium). Then she flies into a passion and abuses 
Mme. de Brionne. ‘She is painted, she wears false hair, she is twice 
as old asshe looks.’ M. des Prunelles observes that this is certainly 
no business of hers. ‘ But it is my business,’ she cries. ‘I will not 
be thrown off like this, so indifferently, heartlessly, cruelly." Tears 
ensue, and the husband confesses that he was going to dine alone. 
He has selected a restaurant not free from a suspicion of clan- 
destine gallantries. ‘Take me with you,’ she says,suddenly. ‘You 
are to dine with Adhémar,’ he urges. ‘I don’t care a snap for 
Adhémar,’ she replies ; ‘if Adhémar wants me, let him look for me.’ 
And throwing on cloak and bonnet, she gayly takes his arm, and M. 
des Prunelles is able to reflect, as they start for dinner, that the tide 
is beginning to turn in his favor. 

Thus the third act starts with an exceedingly comic situation. 
Husband and wife are dining privily together in a flash restaurant. 
They are pursued by the righteous vengeance of the lover. But the 
idea is not half as skilfully elaborated as Scribe worked out a some- 
what similar situation in ‘ Frontin Mari-Gargon.’ It is left embryonic, 
and the humors of the scene have to be supplied by M. Joseph, a 
comic waiter. Very comic, at the Park Theatre, Joseph, the waiter, 
is. Mr. Max Freeman makes an excellent caricature of it. They 
say he has fashioned it on the lines laid down by Mr. Link, the ad- 
mirable low comedian of the Thalia Theatre ; but there are touches 
in it which show true observation—such as the waiter’s pride in his 
dishes, his disdain of the humble assistant, his sycophancy, his fer- 
tility of resource, his inclining to either party that is likely to fee 
him most. For honest Josephis in a dilemma. Adhémar has come, 
through wind and rain, to find Cyprienne. He has been put on a 
dozen false tracks; he is drenched and shivering; and he has good 
reason to believe that Cyprienne is dining with M. des Prunelles. 
‘I cannot show you the lady behind the screen,’ says the latter, ‘ but 
you know the form of Cyprienne’s foot?’ ‘It is adorably small,’ 
says Adhémar. ‘Very well, then,’ rejoins the other, ‘the lady 
behind the screen will show you her foot.” And Cyprienne 

rotrudes it. ‘That is nothing like Cyprienne’s foot; it is much too 

arge,’ says the erstwhile lover, and he goes in disgust. ‘ How legal 
possession alters our views,’ remarks M des Prunelles. 

But the supper is again interrupted. Adhémar has now secured 
certain evidence of Cyprienne’s presence. He claims her as his 
wife, and brings a commissary of police behind him. a offers 
a means of escape for Cyprienne. ‘Let her change clothes with me,’ 
he says ; ‘it is a regular practice with our customers.’ The proposal 
is not accepted. Cyprienne and her husband are on the point of 

being arrested when, bya slip of the tongue, Adhémar confesses his 


true position, and all is set right. The rain has soaked out of Ad- 
hémar his love for Cyprienne and even his desire for her dowry ; the 
commissary of police has effectually cured “yprienne of any tender- 
ness for Adhémar; and M. des Prunelles has administered a little 
conjugal lesson, which is not without its application to almost every- 
body in the audience. Such is this entertaining comedy. Miss 
Alice Dunning (Mrs. Lingard) plays the wife with charming spright- 
liness. Mr. Frederick Robinsor plays the husband with ease and 
authority. The translation is one of those bald versiuns to which we 
are accustomed in all imported French plays. Have we no 
adapters? Have we no playwrights who correspond with the 
Dances, the Pooles, the O’Keefes of other days? In the hands ofa 
comedy writer, if such there be, ‘ Divorgons’ might have been made 
a standard work, as amusing as ‘ Three Weeks alter Marriage,’ 
and as moral as ‘ The School for Scandal.’ 


Miss ANNA DICKINSON appeared on Monday night at the Fifth 
Avenue. There was a goodly audience, for Miss Dickinson was 
going to play Hamlet, and there was a general curiosity to know 
how she would look in the vestments of the melancholy Dane. 
Somewhat cruel the sport may be, and not wholly dissimilar from 
the spirit of a dog-fight is that which draws hundreds of people from 
their homes to see a woman make a fool of herself. And from 
one point of view it was unprovoked. Miss Dickinson writes, 
reads, and thinks. She knows every line of Shakspeare. She has 
labored to understand him, and perhaps has persuaded herself that 
she has caught ‘some point in Hamlet’s soul as yet unseized by 
Germans.’ She goes, no doubt, to the theatre occasionally, and 
must there have seen the part played by the robustious and periwig- 
pated fellows to whom the author so strenuously objected. Then 
she may have said to herself: ‘If these clods play Hamlet, why not I? 
These people do not read, write,and think. They are not intellectual, 
like me. I will go on the stage and instruct them in their business, 
and if the critics object that I am a woman, I will reply that so much 
more is the shame that I should have to teach men how to act.’ 

There is something courageous in this. It is not the bombastic 
attitude of the late Count Johannes. It is simply the honest endeav- 
or of an ill-advised, self-confident, and yet very plucky woman. But 
Miss Dickinson dves not seem to know that all actors, even the 
smallest, have a gift. It need not be mimetic, it need not be intel- 
lectual ; but it distinguishes the merest parrot of the stage from the 
playwright, the novelist, the lecturer, as these in turn are distin- 
guished from painters and musicians. And of this gift hardly an 
atom seems to have fallen on Miss Dickinson. Her presence is 
well enough. Appearing on Monday night in purple tights and 
hose, she looked, from the neck down, not unlike one of those act- 
resses who play the part of Prince Poppet in English burlesques. 
Her head, with its short black hair, helped to correct this impression, 
and gave heracertain dignity. But her voice, ye gods, her voice! 
Now droning psalmodically, now shouting and shrieking, it had not 
a note of emotion, not a sound that would show Hamlet to feel what 
he was saying, or raise the text above the level of a school exercise. 
Gradation, shading, there was none. When the Prince said that his 
uncle was deceived, and Guildenstern asked in what, he turned 
ferociously on his friends, bellowing like the bull of Bashan, ‘I am 
but mad north-north-west,’ as though he dared them to prove that 
he was mad north-north-east ; and when he went on with the same 
tremendous emphasis to insist that when the wind was southerly he 
knew a hawk from a hand-saw, the whole audience trembled lest 
Guildenstern should hint that Hamlet could be rational when it 
blew from any other point of the compass. 

And it may amaze Miss Dickinson to hear that even her friendliest 
critics could find little cleverness in her work. Clever sheis, beyond 
a question. On the stage, however, having no aptitude for the call- 
ing, she stands on a level with the nonentities who performed the 
smaller parts in the play. So the audience did not laugh ; they were 
simply bored ; they felt as an old New Yorker would feel who drops 
in toa local performance in a theatre at Oshkosh. To Miss Dickinson 
and her impersonation, seeing, not that she did it well, but that she 
did it at all, they showed the utmost generosity. They applauded 
loudly, and sent her flowers, and said to one another, between the 
acts, that she had ‘grit.’ There was a general feeling in the house 
that in her private character she was a good woman, and had done 
bold things in her life, and ought to be encouraged in whatever she 
undertook. If this is the impression Miss Dickinson wanted to 
produce, she is not the sort of person we take her for. 








Music 








Philharmonic Society—Fifth Concert. 

Tue chief point of interest in the programme of this concert 
(Academy of Music, March 11) was undoubtedly to be found in the 
scenes from Wagner’s ‘ Rheingold’—the first opera of his Niebe- 
lungen cycle—and we believe that we do not go too farin saying that 
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for the majority of the audience, musicians as well as amateurs, such 
curiosity as may have existed as to the availability of this music for con- 
cert purposes was abundantly satisfied after a single hearing. That 
the ‘Rheingold’ music is not only eminently satisfactory, but even, 
in places, of a positively fascinating beauty, when performed under 
the conditions and with the surroundings and accessories intended 
by the composer, is generally admitted by all who heard it given at 
Baireuth under Wagner’s direction ; the sturdiest of the opponents 
of the Wagnerian theories concede its perfect fitness as a dramatic 
accessory. But not even Wagner himself claims for it any higher 
value than that of a mere accessory; it is, in fact, well known that 
he has often urgently remonstrated against the performance, as 
concert music, of fragments from his ‘ music-dramas ;’ making excep- 
tion, however, of certain isolated numbers, which he remodelled 
expressly for that purpose—proving by the very fact that he con- 
sidered it important to rearrange these pieces that he was fully 
aware of their unfitness for concert use in their original form. There 
are, perhaps, few scenes from any of the Wagnerian operas that would 
suffer more by being thus misinterpreted than the very ones selected 
for this concert ; they were designed to lead gradually up to the 
unfolding of a drama of the most complex nature, and of such vast 
proportions that the mere foreshadowing—especially by the Wag- 
nerian process—of thematic values, would consume an entire even- 
ing; they were to be interpreted by an orchestra so placed (partly 
under the stage) that its volume of tone would at no time drown the 
voices of the singers, but rather float asan atmosphere of tone-color, 
as it were, between the audience and thestage picture. They are, in 
short, portions of a marvellous piece of stage decoration ; and dragged 
out of their proper place and exhibited in broad daylight on the walls 
of a gallery, they lose their valuable qualities and leave the beholder 
simply to wonder that such coarse daubs should ever have given him 
glimpses into fairy-land. It ought, perhaps, in justice to the com- 
poser, to be added that he could never have dreamed of hearing the 
music of Wotan sung (dawied, rather) as Mr. Remmertz sang it; or 
that of Loge entrusted to a tenor (Mr. Toedt) who, while he is 
a thoroughly charming lyric singer, has neither the voice nor the 
style that the part demands. The Misses Schell, Wurmb, and Henne, 
ae sang the music of the Rhine-maidens, acquitted themselves 
of their difficult task right bravely; so also did Mr. Oscar Steins 
(Alberich) who was, however, somewhat overweighted by the robust- 
ness of his music. The music was played accurately enough, from 
beginning to end, without, however, allowing the singers sufficient 
breathing time, or giving the musical phrases an opportunity to 
round themselves into form without jostling their neighbor phrases. 
—tThe ‘ Genoveva’ overture, one of the pearls of Schumann’s com- 
position, was played in much the same manner as the ‘ Rheingold’ 
music. The symphony, on the other hand (Beethoven’s Fifth), 
had some really fine moments in the first and third movements, 
though the second was dry and the fourth positively dull. 


The Italian Opera. ‘‘ Fidelio.” 

THE noteworthy events in Mr. Mapleson’s spring opera season 
at the Academy of Music have been a performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Fi- 
delio,’ and the revival of Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Africaine.’ The latter opera 
was produced so late in the present week that we are compelled to re- 
serve a notice of it. ‘Fidelio’ had not been given in this city fora 
number of years. It was specially prepared for the Cincinnati opera 
festival, and was performed there in order to make a début for Miss 
Dora Hennings, a pupil of the Cincinnati music school. This young 
lady, billed as Mlle. Dorani, also sang the part of Leonora at the Acad- 
emy of Music on the roth inst, and is announced to sing it at the 
Boston performance (as concert music), under Mr. B. J. Lang, on the 
2oth inst. As Miss Hennings-Dorani is still a novice on the stage, 
it was not to be expected that she would be able to give an entirely 





satisfactory rendering of this extremely arduous dramatic ré/e,; in- 
deed, to get fairly well through the situations of the opera would 
have been to accomplish much under the circumstances. But it was 
hardly to be anticipated that, for the sake of drawing a house, Mr. 
Mapleson, or his adviser, Signor Arditi, would have put forward as 
an interpreter of Beethoven’s music, a young lady who not only 
cannot act at all, but cannot even sing the music properly; who has 
not the high soprano voice required by the music, and whose train- 
ing has evidently been superticial. Miss Hennings has a pretty, 
sympathetic, mezzo-soprano voice, of warm rich quality, and is fitted 
by nature to be a lyric, and not a dramatic, singer. Her method 
is as yet scarcely a method at all; she has almost everything to 
learn. It goes, then, without saying, that her ‘ Leonora’ was weak in 
every direction ; a feeble, unripe performance, without even (we re- 
gret to say it) anything of promise in it. The rest of the cast, which 
included Miss Juch, and Signori Ravelli, Galassi, Novara, Costa and 
Rinaldini, was evenly good; the orchestra, under Signor Arditi, 
quite admirable ; the chorus atrocious. 





“The Merry War.” 


Strauss’ latest comic opera, ‘The Merry War,’ which has been 
sung with great success in the larger cities of Germany, has also 
drawn large audiences at the Thalia Theatre in the Bowery, where it 
has been running since the rs5th inst. That it will either have a long 
run there, or prove available for transfer to the English stage, is not 
to be anticipated, since it is undoubtedly a dull piece of work. 
There are to be heard in it a number of those pretty waltz tunes, 
which, with an occasional piquant polka or mazurka theme, form 
Strauss’ musical capital ; but it is—to an almost greater extent than 
any of his previous operettas—marred by a lack of melodic vocal 
phrases, and the effect, both of solo scenes and ensembles, is not un- 
like that of a potpourri made from a collection of his dances. Such 
attractive music as ‘ The Merry War’ contains, will be found mostly in 
the second act, which has also the best comedy situations ; the first 
act is dull, and the second mere rubbish. The ensemdles are weak 
throughout, displaying frequently a positive ignorance of the first 
principles of effective writing for the voice, and even the instrumen- 
tation—which is generally excellent in Strauss’ dance music—fails in 
the theatre from a lack of breadth and an over-fussy quality in the 
accompaniments. The opera is excellently acted and sufficiently 
well sung at the Thalia, and the mounting is uncommonly fine. 





Musical Notes. 

BEETHOVEN'S ‘ Fidelio’ is announced for performance, as concert 
music, in Boston, on the 2oth inst., under the direction of Mr. B. J. 
Lang. The solo parts will be sung by Miss Dora Hennings, Mrs. 
H. F. Knowles, Messrs. Chas, R. Adams, George Henschel and 
others ; and there is to be alarge chorus and picked orchestra. 


The list of soloists engaged for the music festival to be given in 
this city under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas next month, 
which included Frau Materna, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Mrs. E. 
Aline Osgood, Miss Winant, Messrs. Whitney, Candidus, Toedt, 
Henschel, and Remmertz, has been supplemented by the addition of 
Signor Campanini, the Misses Schell, Wurmb, and Henne, and Mr. 
Oscar Steins. It is to be hoped that the negotiations with the famous 
tenor Masini, who is just now in St. Petersburg, will prove success- 
ful. Mr. Dudley Buck will be the organist. The chorus will 
number 3200 singers; and the orchestra, 300 performers. The 
programme has not yet been fully announced, but it will comprise 
many important works, among which are Handel’s ‘Israel in 
Egypt,’ Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis, scenes from Wagner's 
‘Gétterdimmerung,’ Berlioz’s ‘ Fall of Troy,’ and a cantata by Bach. 
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